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Expanding experiences build deeper meanings. 
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By LAURA ZIRBES 


What Creative Teaching Means 


“The bread my mother bakes is not like this,” observed a child while 
munching on bread. A creative teacher saw possibilities and made some- 
thing fine out of a series of expanding experiences initiated by this 
child’s discriminative and comparative observation. Meanings grew and 


deepened for all learners involved. 


Ir woutp Not BE A CREATIVE APPROACH 
to begin an article on creative teaching 
with a definition. Meanings can be de- 
veloped creatively, formatively, from 
contexts, from illustrative examples, 
from discriminative comparison, from 
shared experiences, and from a combina- 
tion of some of these with other “mak- 
ings.” Meanings can also be enriched, 
reconstructed, and expanded by rework- 
ing them. These are, in fact, ways in 
which creative teaching proceeds, some- 
times coming out with tentative formula- 
tions that are purposely left open for 
further development or test or extension 
and for use. 

Bread can be defined, but even the 
clear grasp of Webster’s definition can- 
not match the meanings which creative 
teaching built into it for a second grade. 


At lunch one day a child said, “The bread 
my mother bakes is not like this.” That started 
comparisons and discussions that led to a 
decision to visit a farm where wheat was 
growing and almost ready for the reaper. 
Two bundles of stalks were brought back. 
Pictures of sheaves of wheat were put on the 
bulletin board with a poem, and the poet’s 
reference to the waving fields of growing 
grain led to a discussion of other grains used 
in making flour and bread. The machinery 
used for harvesting and threshing wheat today 


‘was compared with old-fashioned methods. 


Brueghel’s picture, “The Harvesters,” was 
compared with views of modern farm imple- 





Laura Zirbes is professor of education emeritus, 
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ments, a threshing machine and a modern 
combine at work in a great wheat field in 
Kansas. Of course there was a great deal 
of discussion, and in the course of it questions 
arose which led to a visit to a mill. Here 
children watched the process and got as dusty 
as the proverbial miller. Afterward one of 
them said: 

“We watched the great sieves sifting; 

They look like huge drums dancing.” 

They threshed the wheat they had brought 
from the farm and tried in vain to grind it 
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and get it as fine as the flour they had brought 
from the mill, but they found that it made 
good muffins. Muffins brought the talk around 
to other things made of flour, and to different 
grains and different kinds of bread, and to 
bread in other lands. Finally, after visiting a 
big bakery where hundreds of loaves were 
baked and wrapped for delivery, one of the 
mothers helped the children make bread, and 
they relived the whole sequence of experi- 
ences in creative rhythms while waiting for 
their bread to bake. Then they bowed their 
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heads after the bread was passed before eat- 
ing. and said: 
“For this bread we give thanks.” 


Creative Teaching—What does _ it 
mean? It means the development of op- 
portunities for such life-related learn- 
ings, for such understandings. It means 
guidance which catches a child’s question 
about some phase of his experience and 
makes something of it—something signif- 
icant in his further development and in 
the development of his associates. 

Creative teaching took the words colo- 
nial and heritage, which came up in a 
broadcast, and made them mean more 
than any history text could convey. 

The children in an intermediate grade took 
a walk with their teacher. They found colo- 
nial doorways, colonial windows. colonial 
architecture in two churches and_ several 
homes. They went into two homes by invita- 
tion later. and found colonial heirlooms 
furniture. silver, and pewter. They found that 
they were themselves, in fact, heirs. and that 
these things were all parts of that colonial 
heritage. as was the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. the town meeting. the lore and litera- 
ture of pre-Revolutionary days. the heroism 
and statesmanship of the settlers and the 
founding fathers. 


Creative teaching makes something 
fine out of learning situations, whatever 
they are, and in so doing, develops the 
creative potentialities of learners. 

Out of a sudden flood. creative teaching 
made an occasion for inquiry into what water 
does and how man has learned to use it and 
control it. to cross it on bridges. fly over it 
in planes. or tunnel under it. Something of 
man’s resourcefulness challenged the crea- 
tive potentialities of those children because 
creative teaching was resourceful enough to 
make a situational adjustment by a timely 
use of what had befallen a community. 


Where teaching is not creative, such 
vital leads would be missed, and _ the 
creative potentialities of children would 
miss the challenge to fulfillment! 

Teachers need the challenge to the ful- 
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fillment of their creative potentialities. 
too! Every teacher can catch the chal- 
lenge and do things to foster creativity: 
to cultivate active curiosity, initiative, 
openmindedness, resourcefulness. and 
originality in children. Personalities are 
in the making in childhood, and the qual- 
ities which creative teaching encourages 
are developed as children respond to 
guidance which awakens their aspirations 
and involves their wholehearted  en- 
deavor. Striving to develop these qual- 
ities in children is a creative experience 
which transforms the tasks and routines 
of teaching into creative opportunities in 
human development. This does not sane- 
tion an escape from teaching responsibil- 
ities, but proposes a higher level of intel- 
ligent concern about them, and a forma- 
tive forward adjustment in approzches 
and procedures to a fuller concern for 
creative values. It calls for an abandon- 
ment of reliance on stereotyped wav: of 
conceiving teaching-learning situations. 

The teacher who guided her children 
toward a more flexible functional approach 
in spelling saw spelling as something very 
different from a list of words a day. to be 
assigned. studied. pronounced, marked. and 
reviewed or forgotten. She saw it as an 
integral part of all written expression. and as 
a matter contingent on the cumulative out- 
comes of clear perception—auditory and 
visual—and of diagnostic guidance in which 
misspellings and causal factors in misspelling 
were systematically considered. Her children 
kept two files. one for the alphabetized list 
of words which they used in their writing. 
each clearly marked as mastered or as still 
in need of mastery because new or because 
of error or uncertainty. the other for an ex- 
panded list. In this one children entered 
words they thought they might like to use in 
their writing. words derived from words they 
had mastered and words for which they had 
looked up synonyms or syllabication or other 
information in dictionaries. They offered to 
proofread each other’s papers. and worked in 
teams on their expanded lists. It was there- 
fore not surprising to find that this creative 
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teaching had raised the standard of spelling 
performance far above the usual expectations 
in that group. Furthermore, the level of writ- 
ing and the attitudes toward written work 
were involved in creative ways. 


There are challenges to creative teach- 
ing in other phases of school experience. 

A teacher whose children developed a col- 
lection of implements used in measuring made 
the approach to denominate numbers a crea- 
tive adventure in which meanings were en- 
riched and arithmetic took on social siznif- 
icance. 

There is no field of learning or cur- 
ricular concern in which creative teach- 
ing cannot raise the level of attention, 
insight, achievement, and aspiration. 


Assuming that what has gone before 
in this article serves to challenge many 
readers to a more creative approach in 
their own teaching, the following sug- 
gestions for self-directed inservice growth 
are given. 

e An unsolved problem or a matter 
in which you cannot fall back on habits 
or skills acquired by training or long 
experience is a challenge to exploratory 
learning in which you try out two or 
more ways of proceeding, seeking to 
“learn by doing.” 

e By discovering one or more points 
in one’s practice which are examples of 
stereotyped, habit-bound teaching per- 
formance, anyone can project at least 
one alternative on the way to less rigid, 
more flexible teaching, and less depend- 
ence on routines which get in the way of 
creative forward adjustments. 

e By getting rid of the accumulated 
stock of devices on which one has come 
to depend in a more or less mechanical 
way, one can open one’s mind to the 
creative possibilities of a more resource- 
ful use of recurrent phases of one’s teach- 
ing, instead of succumbing to the tempta- 
tion to go stale. 
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e By involving children in the cooper- 
ative planning and projection of certain 
phases of school living and learning, one 
can gradually outgrow the tendency to 
get them to adjust and conform to a 
pre-planned, teacher-directed regimen in 
which their initiative and creative poten- 
tialities are not valued or developed. 


° 

e One must sometimes give one’s self 
the advantage of a new situation, a 
change of work, new leadership, or new 
associations to throw off the inhibitions 
and fixities that block one’s creative 
aspirations, and lull one into stultifying 
complacency or fill one with anxious re- 
sistance to new ideas. 


One can actually face up to what crea- 
tive teaching means, and proceed on 
one’s own initiative or with one’s profes- 
sional associates to project aspirations to 
creativity into action. Leadership can do 
much to provide impetus to such efforts 
and to develop the conditions in which 
creative potentialities are challenged and 
realized. This process of facing up to 
what creative teaching means implies a 
willingness to act on the meanings—an 
involvement in the kinds of formative 
forward adjustment that contribute to 
creativity and to creative teaching—an 
evaluative concern in the whole process 
and its impacts on personalities and 
human relations, aspirations, and out- 
comes. 


If, for example, creativity is discour- 
aged when spontaneity is inhibited, and 
conformity is valued above initiative and 
originality, it becomes clear that creatire 
teaching means a departure from regi- 
mented routines such as following direc- 
tions for drawing, using patterns, stencils 
to be “colored in,” or models to be 
imitated. It also means provision for 
spontaneity of movement and expression, 
as contrasted with imposed restraints 
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that hold expression and voluntary action 
in check in compliance with repressive 
demands that stifle creative impulses. 


If creativity is developed by freedom 
to explore and experiment with new 
ideas, new materials, or resources, then 
creative teaching means fuller provision 
for such opportunities. 

If creative forward adjustments are 
safeguards against habit-bound rigidity 
—that complicates human advance— 
creative teaching means an acceptance of 
the social challenge of forward adjust- 
ments in education, and that calls for 
guidance in adaptive, insightful living 


and learning, particularly in childhood 
education. 


“Tn interpersonal relations it (creativ- 
ity) is the ability to invent or improvise 
new roles or alternative lines of action 
in problematic situations, and to involve 
such behavior in others. Among other 
things, it seems to involve curiosity, self- 
confidence, something of the venturesome 
and risk-taking tendencies of the ex- 
plorer, a flexible mind with the kind of 
freedom which permits the orientation of 
spontaneous play.” (From Identity and 
Interpersonal Competence by Nelson N. 
Foote and Leonard S. Cottrell. University 
of Chicago Press, 1955.) 


Your children are not your children. 
They are the sons and daughters of Life’s 


longing for itself. 


They come through you but not from you. 
And though they are with you yet they 


belong not to you. 


You may give them your love but not your 


thoughts, 


For they have their own thoughts. 
You may house their bodies but not their 


souls, 


For their souls dwell in the house of 
tomorrow, which you cannot visit, not even 


in your dreams. 


You may strive-to be like them. but seek 


not to make them like you. 
—KaHLIL Grpran in The Prophet. 


Reprinted with permission of thé publisher, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1923 by Kahlil 
Gibran; renewal copyright 1951 by Administrators C.T.A. of Kahlil Gibran Estate, and 


Mary G. Gibran. 
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The Child Tells Us 


By MAY 1. YOUNG 


Teachers Are Important 


What do children say or feel about their 
teacher? May I. Young is supervisor in Phila- 
delphia Public Schools. 


e “T like the way you talk, Mrs. B. 
When you talk, my back goes all soft,” 
says Joey, age 5, to his kindergarten 
teacher. And Mrs. B. knows that she has 
accomplished something for young Joey. 
He had come to her in the Fall tense, 
highly excitable, and somewhat fearful 
and yet aggressive, much in need of 
quieting and calming. Without knowing 
its significance, he was telling her in his 
own way that he was now able to relax. 


Mrs. B. was important to Joey! 


Too often, we become so engrossed in 
what we are teaching our children that 
we neglect to stop and see what they are 
feeling about the things that happen in 
our classrooms. What are the things chil- 
dren remember most about being in Miss 
Smith’s room? What does this person 
who leads and guides, or directs and dic- 
tates, for five hours a day, five days a 
week, mean to the developing youngster? 

Recently we made a study of children’s 
responses on the topic: “What my teach- 
ers have meant to me.” The children who 
participated were 4 to 12 year olds on 
various economic and social levels and 
from public and private schools. The 
children were asked to talk (or, if they 
were older, to write) on how they felt 
about their teachers, but of course they 
described also what the teacher did that 
made them have that feeling. 





The following teachers cooperated in gathering children’s 
reactions: Cordelia McCants, Philadelphia Public Schools ; 
Lucetta Sharp, Agnes Irwin School; Bea Taylor, Oak 
Lane Country Day School, Temple University. 
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Our survey has brought out a number 
of points over and beyond what the chil- 
dren feel and what it is that these teachers 
have done that is so important. It is inter- 
esting to note how discerning some chil- 
dren are at analysis of teacher acts and 
attitudes and also at self-analysis. Inter- 
esting, too, is the kindness with which 
they described some human frailties on 
the part of teachers. 

Some of the responses are on the nega- 
tive side, but these, too, give us an indica- 
tion of ways in which teachers are of im- 
portance. In contrast to Joey’s spontan- 
eous outburst, there was Ronald (in first 
grade) who explained his running home 
at recess-time thus: 

e “When my teacher hollers, I just 
have to run far away!” 

Or the sixth grader who wrote: 

e “T used to have a teacher who didn’t 
seem to trust us boys very much. It was 
as if she was always expecting us to do 
something bad.” 

Fortunately, this boy has a different feel- 
ing for his present teacher, for he con- 
tinued: 

e “Now Mrs. McC. always acts as if 
she expects us to do our very best—and 
we usually do!” 

Several other children in this same 
teacher’s class mentioned how very under- 
standing she is, and how fair. They feel 
they can go to her at any time with their 
problems—“especially those things that 
do not happen often.” 

Sometimes the child’s response showed 
keen appreciation of the teacher’s tech- 
niques: 

e “She is always teaching each one 
of us something.” 
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e “When she explains a_ thing, I 
understand it—she doesn’t use big 
words.” 

e “She isn’t always saying ‘Hurry- 
hurry-hurry!” She seems to know that 
when [ hurry I just can’t do anything.” 
And we know that this teacher really 
understands individual differences. She 
uses them in her teaching. 


Yes, teachers are important! 


We talk so much today of the “role” 
of the teacher, and at various times most 
of us have felt that we are policeman, 
big sister, parent, counselor. The chil- 
dren expressed it so well: 

e “Mrs. G. is just like my Mom. I 
love her—and I think she loves me.” 

e “She is a friend to each of us. We 
feel so comfortable with her.” 

e “She has‘ been just like a playmate 
to me.” (This is from a very immature, 
dreamy little 9 year old.) 

e “If she didn’t give me any work to 
do, I wouldn’t feel right.” 

e “Now I am going on to junior high 
school and I shall meet many new prob- 
lems. I am not scared, for I know that if 
I need her, I will be welcome to come 
back to Mrs. C. and talk over my per- 
sonal problems with her.” 

And what of values? Do teacher values 
become also children’s values? Do her 
standards become the children’s stand- 
ards? Let’s listen in on some 9 and 10 
year olds: 

e “Our teacher helps us when we are 
writing a story. Always she says to think 
before we write. She makes us have our 
ideas in our heads first.” 

e “When we read, Miss R. says we 
may make a play out of the story, so that 
we will know it a little better, and so she 
will know that we know it better.” 

e “She makes me work hard on my 
arithmetic and soon I hope to be up with 
the rest of the class.” 
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e “I was always getting into fights; 
now I have learned that two wrongs do 
not make a right.” 

e “When it came to giving up easily, 
I was an expert. Mr. S. has encouraged 
me not to give up so soon. Now I try 
until I get it.” 

Wouldn’t it be wonderful—or would 
it?—if research studies could be made 
so definite that we could make the state- 
ment: “Children in Mrs. M.’s room will 
be developing this and this and this feel- 
ing. When they move on into Mr. S.’s 
room they will be having that and that 
and that feeling.” But this does not hap- 
pen in such a way. In fact, our survey 
shows that the responses made by the 
children in any one room are of a wide 
variety. One-and-the-same teacher was 
pictured thus by different children: 

e “My teacher makes sure there are 
flowers in our room. The flowers make 
us merry.” 

e “She lets everyone have an equal 
chance.” 

e “She teaches us to be fair and 
friendly to everyone.” 

e “She is absent very seldom, so we 
never miss the things we plan ahead like 
trips.” 

e “She teaches us to solve our prob- 
lems for ourselves.” 

e “I had a lot of teachers before I 
came to Mrs. C.’s room. She and the other 
children made me right at home.” 

e “You can’t get away with things in 
Mrs. C.’s room.” 

e “She will help you get in the right 
grade, if you try to help yourself.” 

e “She even lets the girls have a run- 
ning team and a new dance that Joyce is 
teaching us.” 

We recognize that the child’s individ- 
ual maturity level, his experiential back- 
ground, his immediate emotional picture, 
and especially his developmental pattern 
—these determine his feeling-tone at the 
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“When she explains a thing, I understand it .. 


moment, and hence influence what is hap- 
pening to him at that time. 

There are times in every teacher’s life 
when he feels like locking his desk, 
throwing away the keys, and going off 
to the woods. He wonders if he is “getting 
anywhere” with his youngsters, and 


Courtesy, Little Red School House, New York City 


whether there has been any change in 
habits and attitudes so important in their 
growing and developing. At such a time, 
he might well ask his children to write 
on the topic: “‘What my teachers have 
meant to me.” He will, I believe, come 
out of his doldrums knowing that 


We Teachers Are Important! 
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By VIVIEN INGRAM 


A Creative Teacher Is Indispensable 


A guidance worker views what is meant by 
having a creative teacher. Vivien Ingram is 
consultant, Tests, Measurements and Guid- 
ance, Public Schools, Flint, Michigan. 


Tue CREATIVE TEACHER WORKING CO- 
operatively with a trained counselor is 
the ideal team for an effective guidance 
program. Each has a role to play in the 
sound and wholesome development of a 
child. The teacher is the resource that 
the counselor must depend upon to pro- 
vide experiences that will develop per- 
sonality, dispel fears, give satisfaction, 
promote confidences, challenge abilities, 
and develop values and standards for 
maximum growth toward maturity for 


each child. 


Self-Direction and Understanding 


One of the first goals of the guidance 
counselor is that of helping individual 
pupils develop self-understanding and 
self-direction. The creative teacher is con- 
cerned with setting up activities that 
allow children to carry on independently 
so that they may develop some self-direc- 
tion. This means a permissive atmosphere 
where gradually pupils are taught to as- 
sume control over their own actions and 
become responsible for their own be- 
havior. However, at all times the teacher 
is ready to step in when he catches some 
over-tone of social behavior, and to direct 
and use the situation in a constructive 
way. 

The teacher plays a large role in help- 
ing the child to develop a good concept 
of himself in perspective with things, 
events, and people around him without 
damage to his own view of himself. He 
has faith in the pupils’ abilities; he 
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creates opportunities for analysis of 
problems and making of decisions; he 
sets up situations that challenge each stu- 
dent to understand his own abilities, 
interests, and limitations. He recognizes 
and takes advantage of each situation in 
the classroom to encourage the pupil in 
self-expression through many media— 
art, poetry, drama, writing, number work, 
and music. He recognizes that each child 
has the right to discover his own truth 
and to add his own ideas to the present 
fund of knowledge. Thus the teacher not 
only is a key person in developing self- 
direction and understanding, but pro- 
vides atmosphere for the realization of 
development of the full potential of a 
child. 


Attaining Emotional Maturity 


A second goal in the guidance pro- 
gram, and a corollary to the first, is that 
of helping the child to attain emotional 
maturity. He needs to gain a deep sense 
of the value of human relationships. To 
reach this goal the child must feel secure, 
must have satisfaction from the job at 
hand, must experience working cooper- 
atively with others, and must be freed 
from fears and frustrations. 

The teacher knows that all children 
have problems in the process of growth. 
Helping to meet and resolve these prob- 
lems and anxieties is therefore one of his 
most important functions. Keen insight, 
initiative, and originality on the part of 
the teacher are necessary in order that 
he may sense, diagnose, and help solve 
the students’ difficulties. Even though he 
may need the help of the guidance coun- 
selor or an outside agency, he is the one 
who must recognize the need of the child. 
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The creative teacher looks for ways to 
make children comfortable, through care- 
ful orientation to the school activities 
and classmates, by searching for special 
needs and interests, by creating attractive 
surroundings and devising ways of en- 
couragement. 

The classroom itself is a laboratory 
where the creative teacher helps children 
in the process of dealing with the known, 
the secure, and of creating the new. Thus 
the process of meeting the problems of a 
changing world are learned. As a result, 
frustration and fear of the new and of 
change become a challenge which leads 
to maturity. The teacher who is com- 
fortable, calm, and creative exemplifies 
and projects security to the child and 
guides his growth toward maturity. This 
is the environment in which the child 
grows best. It is the atmosphere in which 
emotional and social maturity is bred. 


Planning—Sharing—Valuing 


A creative teacher is essential in help- 
ing young people learn to live and work 
cooperatively in a democratic society. 
He provides activities where children 
and teacher plan together, share opinions, 
choose committees, make decisions, and 
share jobs. Through such activity chil- 
dren develop a sense of sharing, and an 
understanding of values in human rela- 
tionships, such as regard for opinions, 
rights of others, and their own right to 
freedom of thought and expression. 

The development of character, person- 
ality, emotional and social maturity are 


greatly dependent on the teacher. It takes 
a creative teacher to achieve this goal. 


Experiences and Subjects 


Curriculum planning must anticipate 
the needs of children. Pre-planning is 
necessary, but of course, the teacher sees 
that the child’s curriculum is concerned 
with experience and activities as well as 
subjects and courses. 

The pupil learns about himself, about 
the world of work, about people that he 
must work with in a dynamic atmosphere. 
As long as the child can apply his learn- 
ing experiences to himself, as long as he 
can test for himself what is important 
and what is not, he is being satisfied and 
will move toward his true potential. 

The job in teaching and in guidance 
is the same—to keep each individual 
busy at his highest level so that he may 
become a useful, happy and worthwhile 
citizen. For this job the creative teacher 
is indispensable! 
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By MYRTLE M. IMHOFF 


The Teacher Sets the Sights 


Buildings, equipment, and enriching resources are needed. But a 
teacher’s immediate and long-range objectives count even more. Myrtle 
M. Imhoff is specialist for early elementary education, Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 


A BEAUTIFUL, ULTRA-MODERN SCHOOL 
designed for efficiency and beauty with 
a separate patio for each classroom and 
ideally located high on a cliff over- 
looking the blue Pacific; an attractive, 
well-built and well-equipped school 
standing on the Great Plains; an un- 
painted, poorly equipped, meagerly fur- 
nished and neglected school in an under- 
privileged area; or a school that is almost 
a hovel, dimly lighted, poorly heated if 
at all, drab and colorless, tucked back 
against the side of a hill—I have visited 
and worked in them all and yet can find 
but one essential key to an effective learn- 
ing situation. It is the teacher! 


The most effective answer to our edu- 
cational needs lies within the classroom 
teacher’s understanding of goals and ob- 
jectives, and knowledge and skills in ac- 
complishing them. The teacher’s values 
help determine the growth and learning 
of the boys and girls. Buildings, excellent 
equipment, and many enriching resources 
are most desirable and surely helpful, 
but they are secondary in importance to 
the teacher. 


In recent months it has been my privi- 
lege to visit a number of classrooms 
throughout the United States in which 
the teachers seemed especially able in 
helping children grow and develop. I 
was impressed upon entering these class- 
rooms by the way the social climate and 
the rapport between the group and teach- 
er seemed to foster learning. One second 
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grade was located in an old college build- 
ing remodeled for use by elementary 
children. Those youngsters were talking 
about the zoo. They named and recog- 
nized the kinds of animals they expected 
to see on their coming field trip; they 
identified those animals that were tame 
and those that had to be kept in strong 
cages; and they described the habits of 
the various animals. Their discussion led 
directly into interest in a poem about the 
zoo which their teacher developed with 
them and then into a two-part response 
song which they sang with enthusiasm. 

To watch the interest and eagerness 
in the faces of those responsive young- 
sters; to feel the freedom in this class- 
room’s rapport and the oneness of the 
group with its acceptance of each child 
as an individual within it; to observe the 
sparkle of this excellent teacher and her 
careful attention to the social and emo- 
tional needs of each individual child as 
she developed knowledge and skills made 
one aware that real learning and growth 
were taking place. This teacher’s pro- 
gram showed understanding of goals, 
long-range and immediate, and made one 
sense keenly that beneath the surface 
situation lay careful planning, the knowl- 
edge of the science of child growth, the 
awareness of the importance of meeting 
the social and emotional needs of young 
children, an integrity of teacher person- 
ality and a real joy in working with 
young children. The teacher’s manner 
was quiet but enthusiastic, the material 
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Courtesy, Los Angeles City Schools 


A variety of materials is available for community dramatic play. 


simple, but she had created an environ- 
ment for the maximum learning and 
growth of those children. It was evident 
that broad goals which weighed develop- 
ment patterns and the needs of children 
as a group and as individuals for whole- 
some personality development were the 
source of the classroom activity. 
Another classroom visited was a wide 
and spacious kindergarten with young- 
sters working with blocks in_ solo, 
parallel, and cooperative play. Whether 
a child plays alone, close to another 
youngster carrying on a comparable 
activity, or whether he plays with a 
group, the activity gives opportunity for 
each child to participate in terms of his 
individual needs and social maturity. 
Materials and resources of every type 
were available to these children. Security 
and achievement were reflected by the 
happy satisfaction on their faces, for this 
learning situation met their develop- 
mental needs for social and emotional 
maturation as well as for knowledge and 
skills. The classroom activity reflects the 
teacher’s goals based on her educational 
philosophy. Her goals, in turn, determine 
her method, her approach, her use of 
available resources, and her interpreta- 
tion of her community and class needs. 
Or we may consider the classroom that 
was housed in a portable building with 
few environmental helps such as modern 
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equipment and bulletin board space. It 
could have been just a traditional class- 
room of formal academic work. Instead 
it was a room rich in academic and social- 
izing experiences for children. The 
youngsters, through study of their im- 
mediate community, were actively en- 
gaged in building their own classroom 
post office. Orange crates, unprinted 
newssheet, construction paper—all free or 
inexpensive materials had been used by 
an effective teacher to create a real and 
meaningful situation. Among _ other 
things, the children were learning how to 
find answers to their questions, how to 
write and mail a letter, how to work and 
plan together, and how to function as 
citizens in our democratic society. The 
teacher had provided opportunities for 
the children to have experiences which 
were in harmony with the developmental 
needs and the maturity level of the group. 


Purposes Set by Teacher 


Let’s examine these classroom illustra- 
tions. There were variations and great 
ditierences in materials and equipment, 
in housing, in location, in environmental 
and cultural setting, and in teacher per- 
sonality. Yet in each situation there were 
units of interest, use of immediately 
available resources, and use and inter- 
pretation of immediate community . . . 
all determined by and based on purposes 
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and goals set by the teacher for the 
growth of boys and girls. 
Life Values Are School Values 
Teaching is a creative art; it is not a 
mere transmission of knowledge. It re- 
quires the teacher to examine and clarify 
the values and goals inherent in the 
democratic way of life and to use them 
as a basis for determining classroom pro- 
cedure. In the classrooms just referred 
to, the children were learning the values 
and skills important for desirable group 
living through well-planned, meaningful 
classroom environments. Experiences 
were designed to develop the individual 
in security, satisfaction, particular inter- 
ests and abilities, creativity, acceptance 
of self, and ability in increasingly com- 
plex activities. Likewise, experiences 
were planned to further the learning of 
group living with concern for the welfare 
of others, understanding of and partici- 
pation in social relationships, skills in 
group cooperation and group problem- 
solving processes, and the development 
of self-discipline and of democratic 
values. The social climate of the class- 
room, the rapport of the teacher and 
children in the sharing of planning, par- 
ticipation and evaluation in cooperative 
group activities made possible maximum 
child growth. 


Guidelines for the Teacher 


Guidelines for the teacher imply and 
require: 1) understanding of how a child 
grows and develops and of his needs at 
each developmental stage, recognizing 
that individual differences in the group 
will be wide; that each child must be 
helped to grow and mature in his individ- 
ual way; 2) understanding of the psy- 
chology of how a child learns; 3) under- 
standing of the culture in which the child 
lives. 

Creatively the teacher translates these 
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basic values into goals, immediate and 
dynamic, in terms of the academic and 
all-round growth of his particular group 
of children. In such a process subject 
matter becomes functional and meaning- 
ful learning rather than a mere memor- 
ization of facts. The children who were 
going to the zoo had a meaningful back- 
ground developed for their trip expe- 
rience.. The children who were building 
with blocks in the kindergarten were be- 
ginning to learn about their community 
through play. The youngsters who were 
mailing letters in their classroom post 
office were developing necessary skills 
and knowledges for democratic living. 


Planning for Children 

The goals or purposes of the teacher 
greatly influence the value of the cur- 
riculum experiences; teachers know that 
class activity not planned in terms of 
goals can be extrinsic and lacking in 
positive values and growth. Basic values 
become realized through the good teach- 
er’s planning irrespective of the type and 
amount of materials, the environmental 
setting, the course of study, guide books, 
and community resources. 

Thus many teacher educators today 
are recognizing the need for pre-service 
and in-service teachers to think about 
basic values and goals in the over- 
all program, in the unit and in the daily 
program. They help the prospective 
teacher get a better understanding of 
self and of others, a scientific knowledge 
of child growth and development, and 
appreciation of cultural and democratic 
values, and a more dynamic, on-going 
educational experience of his own. 

Yes, the effective teacher has goals! 
He strives to help children develop values 
and skills for democratic living. He 
helps provide the kinds of experiences 
that foster desirable living and growth. 
He is creative! 
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By DOROTHY McCUSKEY 


There’s No Substitute for the Teacher 


If the challenge of teaching includes relating to individual learners, how 
can a teacher understand children if he sees them only in a group skill 
instructional program? What are teaching and non-teaching duties? 
How can these be separated? Do teacher aides solve learning problems 


in crowded classrooms? 


As PETER LEFT THE SECOND GRADE ONE 
afternoon on a day that had been fairly 
trying and had resulted in a little after- 
school session with the teacher, he popped 
his head back in the door and said, “See 
you later, alligator.” Translated into the 
kind of language children seldom use, 
he was probably saying, “Thank you, I 
love you,” and “I'll be back with all my 
aliveness tomorrow.” And when Peter’s 
teacher left that school system at the end 
of the year, her final words to her super- 
visor were, “Be sure to keep me up to 
date on Peter.” 


Challenge of Teaching 


What is the job of the teacher? This 
particular Peter is important, not be- 
cause he is Peter, but because he illus- 
trates the complexity and the challenge 
of the teaching process. Peter was 
healthy, and his reading and arithmetic 
skills were quite satisfactory. He had the 
liveliest imagination, a bubbling sense 
of humor, and the ability to ask more 
perceptive questions than any child in 
the group. He was also impudent, re- 
sentful of authority, and particularly 
adept at disrupting a group. Through 
close contact with the home, the teacher 
knew that many of Peter’s problems 
stemmed from tension and inconsistent 
discipline at home. 





Dorothy McCuskey is professor of education, 
Bowling Green State University, and curriculum 
coordinator, Public Schools, Bowling Green, 
Ohio. 
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The teacher saw her task as that of 
helping Peter face realistically the busi- 
ness of being 8—learning to think of 
others, to give as well as to take, learning 
when and how to release his physical 
energy. John, and Mary, and Linda, and 
the other children in the class each had 
their growing-up tasks to face. Some of 
the children had problems that kept them 
from learning academic skills effectively, 
and others had problems that made them 
unsure in relation to other people. To 
help each child with his own problems 
of growing up (learning) the teacher had 
to build trust and rapport with each 
child individually. She had to go through 
a similar process with the parents. 

To appreciate the value and necessity 
of this kind of teaching one might look 
at our eighth grades. In any town, one 
could pick up a collection of children 
who have I.Q.’s in the normal range, but 
who achieve academically at the third or 
fourth grade level. We, the school people 
and the parents, are puzzled and sad- 
dened by these failures. We conclude 
that we had better send some English 
teacher to summer school and start reme- 
dial reading classes in the high school. 
The children themselves, for the most 
part, put on a fairly bold front. Some 
of them pretend to be busy on the regular 
school work; others get overaggressive in 
class and in the halls and are rejected 
as “trouble-makers.” One wonders how 
many of these children are the victims 
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of the too large second grade, of the 
third-grade teacher who was too busy 
holding reading groups to make a home 
call and talk to mother about why the 
child couldn’t concentrate on his work. 
Or, were these children in intermediate 
grades where the teachers assumed that 
major individual differences had been 
ironed out and everybody could work 
“at grade standard”’? 

The whole business of educating teach- 
ers, of paying them salaries which will 
attract able professional people, of build- 
ing new schools depends on what we 
think the teaching-learning process is. If 
we believe seriously that the life of our 
society depends upon enabling individ- 
uals to reach their highest potentiality, 
then we shall have to provide schools in 
which perceptive and skillful teachers 
can help individual children grow and 
learn. 


What Is Teaching? 


Teaching has been called the art of 
helping the learner generalize from his 
experience. These are fancy words to 
apply to the pre-schooler, the kinder- 
gartner, and the children in the primary 
grades. But how else do they learn not 
to cry when big brothers and sisters 
get piles of birthday presents and they 
get none, learn that Billy means not only 
“me,” but every other child named Billy, 
learn what “‘s” does to a familiar word? 

Learning takes place in the individual 
nervous system, not in “the class.”” Learn- 
ing is behaving, and one purpose of 
schools is to help learners behave in more 
acceptable, or more effective fashions. 
Certain kinds of learning or behavior 
modifications take place more easily if 
they are practiced in a group situation, 
but even these “learnings” are real only 
if they are reflected in the individual 
nervous systems as attitudes, concepts, or 
behaviors. 
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If learning is to be more than acci- 
dental, or incidental, then the teacher 
must function as a facilitator. He must 
be close enough to the individual to per- 
ceive some of the happenings in the in- 
dividual nervous system. This cannot be 
done in groups of too large size or of too 
short duration. This cannot be done 
unless the teacher has built rapport be- 
tween himself and the learner. 


Teaching and Non-teaching 

Within recent years, teacher aides have 
been suggested as an effective way of 
spreading the skills of trained teachers 
to larger numbers of pupils. The pro- 
posal is that the teacher can do the 
“teaching” and the aide, untrained pro- 
fessionally but personable and sympa- 
thetic, can do all the “non-teaching” 
duties. Here we are back to the question, 
“What is teaching?” 

It is easy to begin, however. Attend- 
ance, lunch, and banking records and 
duplication of materials are pretty 
clearly non-teaching. In fact, they are 
definitely clerical and raise the question 
as to whether or not more secretarial help 
for teachers is not one of our greatest 
needs. 

Other “non-teaching” duties generally 
assigned to aides are helping with wraps, 
first aid, quieting “disciplinary” prob- 
lems, grading of papers, and individual 
and small group help in the skills areas. 
These, however, are less easy to place in 
the non-teaching category. The mastery 
of zippers is one of the symbols of self- 
dependence. How does a teacher know if 
a child is learning the skills of inde- 
pendent operation if he only sees him in 
a skills instruction group? How do in- 
dividual and group learning problems 
get analyzed if the teacher does not get 
into her own nervous system the general- 
izations that come from perceiving the 
evidence in a set of written work? Most 
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teachers complain about the time it takes 
to score standardized tests, but at the 
same time they all know that the tests 
they give themselves are more meaning- 
ful to them than are the scores passed on 
from the previous teacher. 


Relating to Individual Learners 
Teachers and principals in buildings 
where the aide program has been tried 
with large classes readily say that the 
aide is closer to children than the regular 
teacher. If teaching is mainly telling, 
then this statement has no particular 
significance. The obvious thing to do 
would be to knock down walls between 
classrooms, take to the auditoriums and 
let the teacher tell even larger groups. 
However, both of these procedures have 
been tried, and we always come back to 
some form of grouping that enables 
teachers to relate to individual learners. 
There should be important differences 
between research explorations or prac- 
tical demonstrations which use the teach- 
er aide as an economy measure with 
large classes and those which are explor- 
ing the ways in which an aide can im- 
prove the learning process in “small” 
groups of twenty-five or so. Research of 
the latter type is going on, but the results 
have not been released. An informal re- 
port indicates that teachers in one such 
project are reluctant to give up their 
“menial” tasks on the theory that it is 


through these that they get their best op- 
portunity to understand certain things 
about the child which are denied them 
when they are functioning as academic 
specialists. 

It would be easy for the public or 
boards of education to assume that the 
large classes with an aide are an 
economy measure. Aides are paid less 
than certified teachers. However, the sal- 
aries of two aides would pay one teacher 
and the economy would thus be in the 
reduction of one classroom. The “econ- 
omy” is a saving, however, only if learn- 
ing is not affected adversely. If failures 
are greater, or if important goals are 
not achieved, then the process is ex- 
pensive. 

The American dream of education 
that is universal, public, and so varied 
that it offers to each individual the op- 
portunity to develop his own potential- 
ities to the fullest extent is our greatest 
contribution to the culture of the world. 
That dream is a reality, although an im- 
perfect one. If, indeed, individual differ- 
ences are real; if indeed, our society is 
based upon the emergence of ability 
from any group or strata of society, then 
we appear to have no alternative but to 
organize schools in which each individual 
has opportunities for growth, guided by 
a skilled and perceptive teacher who 
accepts the complexity and the challenge 
of his profession. 


SS 


Jupcinc BY wHat I HAVE LEARNED ABOUT MEN AND WOMEN, I AM CON- 
vinced that there is far more in them of idealist will power than ever comes 
to the surface of the world. Just as the water of the streams we see is small 
in amount compared to that which flows underground, so the idealism 
which becomes visible is small in amount compared with what men and 
women bear locked in their hearts, unreleased or scarcely released. To 
unbind what is bound, to bring the underground waters to the surface: 
mankind is waiting and longing for such as can do that.—Albert Schweitzer 


in Out of My Life and Thought, published by New Ameriean Library, 1955. 
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By FRANCES MAYFARTH 


Expanding Life Space 


There is always more to learn, more to be done, more to become when 
you are a teacher. Here are five life spaces into which a teacher can 
extend and expand as a growing, maturing person. 


Mosr or us HAVE SEEN GOOD TEACHERS 
and experienced good teaching. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, someone who 
is or was a good teacher has played a 
dominant role in influencing our interest 
in teaching and in teacher education. 

Teachers are born just like other 
human beings and then they become 
teachers through a series of circumstances 
and experiences. Teaching is a process 
of becoming that continues throughout 
life, never completely achieved, never 
completely denied. This is the challenge 
and the fun of being a teacher—there is 
no ultimate end to the process. There is 
always more to learn, more to be done, 
more to become. There is always more 
life space in which to extend oneself, in 
which to expand as a growing, maturing 
person. Suggested here are five life spaces 
in which good teachers are constantly 
growing: 1) love of children, 2) ability 
to relate to adults, 3) enjoyment of 
learning, 4) love of life, 5) security 
within oneself. 


Love of Children 


On the application blanks for admis- 
sion to many teacher-education colleges 
is the candidate’s own page on which he 
or she may write whatever is wished. 
Examination of these pages reveals a 
theme song, “I want to become a teacher 
because I love children and enjoy work- 
ing with them.” 





Frances Mayfarth is a former editor of Child- 
hood Education. At present she is president of 
Wheelock College, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Yes, a good teacher loves children. But 
what does love of children mean in terms 
of extending one’s life space? To love 
children means to accept them—all of 
them—for what they are and where they 
are in their growth toward humanness. 
It is often easier to love the attractive, 
clean, bright, happy child. It is a little 
more difficult to love those less attrac- 
tively endowed by heredity and environ- 
ment. Interestingly enough, we often re- 
member most vividly those children who 
cause us most trouble and concern. To 
love children means to resist the tempta- 
tion to penalize them for what they are 
not, to censure their parents for produc- 
ing unattractiveness in personality and 
behavior, to blame last year’s teacher for 
failing to do the job well. 

To love and accept all children is a 
mark of high maturity few of us achieve 
to our satisfaction. We as teachers are 
human, too, and cannot be expected to 
love all children equally well. And we 
need not feel guilty that this is so. But 
we can learn to love most children if 
we turn our attention to hunting for the 
good we know everyone has, in trying to 
find something each child can do. This 
search for the “good” to be loved in chil- 
dren stretches our life space as few other 
searches can. 


Ability to Relate to Adults 


Teaching, perhaps more than any other 
profession because of the dailiness of 
its demands, is a pecple-centered profes- 
sion. To love and accept children is not 
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enough. A good teacher, expanding his 
life space, is able to relate to adults as 
well as to children, particularly to 
parents and to teacher colleagues. Some- 
times this is the hardest part of the job 
of being a teacher and the part for which 
we are the least prepared. It is in this 
area that our experiences in teacher edu- 
cation must be improved. It is in this 
area that significant learnings are needed. 
How do our college experiences help us 
to relate to our peers and our teachers? 

For example, as students in teacher 
education, how do we feel about the 
person whose religion is different from 
our own, whose skin is of a different 
color, who shocks us by bad manners 
and boisterous behavior? Who is a rigid 
conformist, a tattletale, a stern disciplin- 
arian of herself or himself and of every- 
one about him? Can we love these people, 
accept them and ourselves in relation to 
them? Can we assume willingly and intel- 
ligently our individual and group re- 
sponsibilities for helping each other, re- 
gardless of religion, color, behavior, to 
become the kinds of persons each is 
capable of becoming? To do so means 
that we relate well to adult peers, re- 
spect ourselves, and have an unshakable 
belief that every human being wants to 
do better, to be better. 

As students how do we feel about a 
teacher, because he or she is human too, 
who sometimes uses punitive measures 
to discipline us, to motivate us to do our 
work; who fails to give us the mark we 
think we deserve, or who accuses us of 
cheating or of carrying a chip on our 
shoulder? How do we react—punitively, 
accusingly, belligerently? If we do, these 
are human reactions and, again, we need 
not feel guilty about them. But we can 
learn better ways of reacting. The ques- 
tion is, are we willing to extend ourselves 
to learn how? 

But what are we seeking in learning 
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to relate to each other as adults whether 
we are pre-service or in-service teachers? 
By what values is each of us living? 
Toward what goals are we aiming? How 
can we, people-centered as our profession 
is, learn to share our aims and values 
and goals so that each of us comes out 
of the sharing a more mature, a more 
understanding, relating adult? 

Some teachers because of their in- 
ability to relate to adults, deprived of 
opportunities to learn how in their grow- 
ing-up experience, continue all their lives 
to teach children. They feel safer with 
children, less threatened by them. Chil- 
dren do not challenge or demand of them 
that they function in adult relationships. 
This, of course, does not mean that all 
those teaching children today have failed 
to grow up; do not accept and enjoy 
adult relationships. Far from it, but the 
fact remains that this is so to the extent 
that sociologists, psychologists, and an- 
thropologists have called it to our at- 
tention. They have pointed out that the 
lack of experience in and inability of 
some women teachers to function well 
in adult relationships may be one im- 
portant factor in feminine dominance of 
elementary education. More men _ in 
elementary education would not auto- 
matically solve the problem but men 
might help to equalize the possibilities 
for better adult relationships. 

In woman’s struggle for professional 
equality with man we need to achieve a 
balance rather than a dominance between 
the potential contributions of both to 
good adult relationships. It takes two 
to make a fight, we say glibly. It takes 
both men and women working not as 
men or as women but as adults to solve 
the problems of nurturing and guiding 
the growth of learners at all ages. 

A nursery-school teacher has related 
a story that is pertinent here: For several 
days the 4 year olds had been playing 
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house. Two girls cooked the meals inside 
the house, washed the dishes, swept the 
floor, made the bed, bathed and nursed 
the baby, frequently screaming to one 
lonesome boy sitting outside the door on 
a building block. Whenever he moved, 
they yelled at him. Frequently they 
handed him grocery orders, demanded 
that he do this or that, never permitting 
him a choice or a voice in anything. On 
the third day, with tears in his eyes, the 
young fellow appealed to the teacher, 
“T’m tired just being the daddy and being 
bossed by them girls. Please make them 
let me be the baby once in a while.” 

May feminine good sense in adult re- 
lationships spare the men of our world 
from such wishful retrogression! 


Enjoyment of Learning 


A third space into which a good teach- 
er extends himself is in an enjoyment of 
learning. This is not an old-fashioned 
idea although today’s public opinion of 
education may seem to make it so. Cer- 
tainly, today’s teacher as never before 
must have great resources of knowledge 
and experience out of which to plan with 
and for children the knowledges and ex- 
periences they must have. Today’s teach- 
er is equally concerned with both teach- 
ing and learning; he must struggle to 
achieve a balance between what is taught 
and what is learned and how it is learned. 
One of the delightful things about chil- 
dren is that one can never be sure just 
what they are learning. A teacher who 
also teaches a Sunday School class tells 
this story: She had been working for 
some time with her Sunday School class 
on the Ten Commandments. One Sunday 
she decided to test her pupils to see if 
they really understood how the com- 
mandments applied to actual situations. 
“Johnny,” she asked, “If you don’t go to 
church on Sunday, which commandment 
do you violate?” 
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“The fourth,’? Johnny replied 
promptly. 

“That’s right,” said the teacher. “Now, 
Edward, which one do you violate if you 


don’t mind your mother?” 


“The fifth,” said Edward. 

“Very good, Edward. Frank, which 
one is it if you steal an apple?” 

“The eighth,” beamed Frank. 

**Now here is a hard one,” the teacher 
said. “Who can tell me which command- 
ment you break if you cut off your dog’s 
tail?” 

There was a long silence. At last 
Henry tentatively raised his hand. 

“Good for you, Henry,” said the teach- 
er. “Which one is it?” 


“Well I don’t rightly know the number 


of it,” said Henry, “but I can say it.” 

“All right. Let’s have it.” 

Henry stood up and quoted, “What 
God has joined together, let no man cut 
asunder.” 

That children learn, we know. That 
they have learned what we think we have 
taught is often highly questionable. 

How can we help children get more 
of the vast knowledge of the world into 
meaningful experiences and functional 
use? The concept of the growing teacher 
as a scene-setter, scene shifter, an en- 
vironment planner, a motivator, stimu- 
lator, and guide of learning is an im- 
portant one. Functional, meaningful in- 
formation and the way in which it is 
acquired and used is essential to our 
system of goals and values in a demo- 
cratic society. Consequently, in expand- 
ing her enjoyment of learning a teacher 
will acquire: 

Organized knowledge of the world in which 
he lives—its physical nature, its work proc- 
esses. its social structures and problems, its 
historical background. its communication and 
aesthetic forms. To have some information 
and knowledges so deeply absorbed and inte- 
grated into our beings that we can draw upon 
them freely and imaginatively without being 
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bound to a book, lesson plans, courses of 
study, methods. The right poem at the right 
moment, the good work song, the relaxing 
and soothing recording, the appropriate and 
stimulating story, the pertinent question, the 
fertilized eggs in the incubator—these are the 
types of resources we need constantly on call. 


An appreciation and understanding of the 
here-and-now and what it means in_ the 
teacher’s as well as the child’s life. For ex- 
ample, we can no longer be satisfied with a 
science corner for casual enjoyment. Science, 
as one area of here-and-now experience, must 
be brought out of the corner and made a func- 
tional, meaningful experience in the daily lives 
of children. It is anyhow. It deserves better 
treatment and status in the classroom. 


An understanding of how children grow 
and develop in order to judge intelligently 
what children are learning and how they are 
learning it, at their individual stages of 
maturation. 


Facility in the tools of acquiring knowl- 
edge—skill in the 3 R’s: the skills of re- 
search, of reference. of organization—the 
problem-solving approach that is scientifically 
based, a willingness to search for evidence 
behind the opinion. 


All these are needed, for no teacher 
can long remain or ever become a good 
teacher without continuous joy in learn- 
ing as an adult on an adult level. 


Love of Life 


A fourth life space is not only to 
know the world in which we live but also 
to love it. This may sound sentimental 
and redundant but the danger in omitting 
this criteria as I see it is that we may 
continue to omit large areas of feelings, 
devotion, dedication, idealism and be 
left with a relatively barren and seriously 
ineffective system of values. In saying 
that we need to love the world in which 
we live there is no thought of accepting 
the status quo. Quite the contrary. A 
genuinely positive attitude toward life 
almost inevitably carries with it a critical 
attitude toward the many distorted forms 
of modern living and a deep protest 
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against the far-reaching injustices and the 
pitiable depths of human waste which 
are part of the fabric of our society. 
A genuinely positive attitude, a love of 
life and of being alive, hold within them 
an abiding though not foolish optimism 
concerning man’s progress. The uncer- 
tainties of our day teach us that the 
ultimate criteria are the honesty, integ- 
rity, courage and love of a given moment 
of relatedness to something bigger and 
finer than ourselves. Some people call it 
God; others call it God within men. We 
may call it whatever we wish, just so long 
as we have it and know that we have it. 


Security Within 


And now to a fifth life space: A teach- 
er is secure within himself, not all the 
time necessarily, but becoming more and 
more so as he grows toward maturity. 
Some of the things that happen to us in 
our growth toward maturity tend to make 
us fearful and uncertain, distrustful of 
ourselves and our judgment. They tend 
to make us lose our sense of identity as 
selves—to do what everybody else seems 
to be doing whether we are comfortable 
in the doing or not. We become anxious 
and lonely. 

The story is told by Rollo May in his 
book, Man in Search of Himself, of a 
little girl coming home from school after 
a lecture on how to defend one’s self 
against the atom bomb. She asked her 
mother, “‘Can’t we move someplace where 
there isn’t any sky?” Her story seems to 
symbolize how anxiety makes us with- 
draw from nature and man. Modern man, 
so afraid of the bombs he has built, must 
hide from fear of his fellow man because 
he has lost a sense of relatedness with 
him. If we cannot have this sense of re- 
latedness with both nature and man, we 
are not building for the future anyway; 
if we do have it, we can trust the future 
to itself. 
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In any environment and in any expe- 
rience, each of us learns what hé needs to 
learn and learns it only as he lives it. 
As we live and work for and with chil- 
dren each of us needs some guideposts 
by which to check our inner security. 
Here are three to consider: 


A faith in people. Have we developed a 
strong faith in people, a faith that people 
generally are essentially “good”; a faith in 
people that adds to our own self-respect and 
makes us like ourselves better as human 
beings? Have we learned to respect and value 
the uniqueness of other individuals? Is our 
faith in people strong enough to sustain this 
value and this respect? 

A conviction about a process. Have we 
learned a way of working together that en- 
riches each and in turn frees us to work better 
with others? In a permissive environment we 
are freed to be ourselves and in being our- 
selves we can help others to find themselves. 
In planning our activities have we tried to 
value the ideas and opinions of everyone? In 
carrying out our activities have we tried to 


provide opportunities for everyone to partici- 
pate as he felt he could? We know that through 
cooperative interaction the status of each is 
assured, the stature of all is heightened, and 
more effective action can result. 


A heightened respect for and deeper under- 
standing of children. Do we see children as 
human beings, as people for whom and with 
whom we must live and work richly if they 
are to develop the faiths, convictions, and 
self-respect so important to citizens in a 
democracy? It is only as we adults live richly 
with children that they, too, can develop their 
meanings of living, their meanings of being, 
their meanings of the true brotherhood of 
man. Are we becoming people good for chil- 
dren to imitate? 


And so we live—by faith, by convic- 
tion, and by understanding of ourselves 
and others—each according to his own 
needs, each in his own unique design 
playing his role, extending his life space, 
in what Walter Lippmann has so hope- 
fully termed this Heroic Age. 





Small Hands 


Soft small hands 
Holding so tight, 
Reaching out 


To learn what is right. 


Firm, small hands 


Confident and warm, 


Folding the paper 


So it won’t get torn. 


Holding up high 


What it prizes so dear. 


“Look, teacher 


What I have here. 


I made it myself, 


Do you think it’s good?” 
She smiles and nods 
“I knew you could!” 


—Betry G. MELICHAR 
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“Make Me a 'Goed’ Boy Iu School” 


Dear Miss Garner: 

I just came from Pete’s room after tucking 
him into bed and kneeling beside it while he 
said his prayer. It was the same prayer, but 
tonight it had a different ending—“God bless 
Mommie and Daddy—and Miss Garner—and 
please, dear God—make me a good boy in 
school.” I kissed him goodnight, and my 
heart was very full as I walked slowly down 
the stairs. Tonight I feel as if I had just 
finished the first chapter of a book. In a way 
I have. and I keep asking myself, “Have I 
done it well enough?” 

You may understand this note a little better 
a few years from now when you probably 
will take your own child to begin the formal 
part of his education. I am sure your excel- 
lent background will allow you to share the 
dreams I dreamed about what I would be 
able to do for a child of my own—long before 
I knew that I would become the mother of a 
little boy. I need not enumerate the many 
books and records and blocks and puzzles 
and wonderful experiences and friends, and 
the fine atmosphere which I hoped to create 
and provide for his mental and physical and 
social and emotional growth. But circum- 
stances have allowed only a part of the plans 
I planned by day and dreamed by night, and 
life has fallen some short of the perfection 
which I thought it held in store. 

Here he is five years old and assumingly 
ready for school. His character has been pretty 
well set. His disposition has been patterned. 
The amazing thing about all this is that what 
I am has spoken so loudly that he hasn’t heard 
what I have said. It disturbs me that he has 
taken on every single one of my faults—be- 
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sides some of his father’s. It is shocking for 
me to realize that his behavior is so patterned 
that I can see myself when he walks down the 
street. It is frightening when I stop to realize 
that he is five years old and already he has 
learned as much as the average person learns 
all the rest of his life put together. 

I ask myself: Does he feel the love which 
I have in my heart for him? Have I been a 
good example of fine living; have I taken time 
to explain why this behavior is more accept- 
able than that: does he know what is the 
standard for performance? Have I spent 
enough time—time to share fun and to play; 
have I taught him that sharing is fun—that 
receiving is fun? Have I conditioned him for 
hard knocks which he will get when he is on 
his own? Have I introduced him to a simple 
faith in a God who has created this wonderful 
world which fascinates him so, and who will 
take came of him as He cares for all nature? 
Have I encouraged him to explore these 
wonders himself and taken time to challenge 
a wholesome, inquiring mind? 

I want you to know that I feel quite humble 
as I take our young son to the threshold of 
your kindergarten room, and I say a little 
prayer along with Pete, “God bless Miss 
Garner, and Mother and Father, and please, 
dear God—help Peter to be a good boy.” I 
want you to know that I have the greatest 
confidence in you as his teacher for another 
important year of his life. I trust that you 
will speak frankly with me so that I can best 
cooperate with your objectives. Don’t hesitate 
to call on me for anything which I can do 
during the year. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Gilbert Smith 
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By HELEN COWAN WOOD 


Teachers Are Important 


“THE WORST PART ABOUT MOVING IS HOW 
everyone stares when you come in.” “The 
best part about moving is to make new 
friends.” 

When a migrant child opens the door 
of his new classroom for the first time, 
the most important person in his world 
is the teacher who is about to be inter- 
rupted. If the child is young, he knows 
this is so and he watches carefully to 
see how the wind blows. If he is old 
enough to look to his peers, instead, for 
the acceptance and approval he needs, 
he may not realize the teacher’s central 
importance in the kind of welcome he 
sees in the eyes of his classmates. 


Welcome Comes First 


Welcome is a climate as easy to feel 
as the temperature and the humidity. It 
is even more easily controlled. The teach- 
er more than anyone else (or anything 
else) builds this climate subtly, slowly, 
and surely. He does it by the way he him- 
self feels about seasonal workers and 
school interruptions; by the pleasure or 
displeasure in his face and muscles as 
he makes room for another child in his 
class; by the grace or grudging of his 
manner; by the warm personal interest 
in his eyes and the courtesy in his voice. 

Some teachers do all this uncon- 
sciously. Strangely, this is undoubtedly 
their most important contribution to the 





Helen Cowan Wood, Fresno County Schools, 
California, author of “Teaching Children Who 
Move With The Crops” directed the Fresno 
County Project on The Educational Program 
for Migrant Children. 
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To Migrant Children 


child’s learning. Others build climate 
carefully, consciously, working with the 
boys and girls day by day to form atti- 
tudes of acceptance and anticipation; 
setting up welcome procedures for the 
class to use with newcomers; planning 
routines which make it easy and com- 
fortable to absorb additional children at 
any time of the year. 

Yes, welcome comes first. This is some- 
thing every teacher can offer to the child 
who stands waiting in the doorway. 


Understanding Is Difficult 


“Anyone can keep clean.” 

“They don’t even know what is good to 
cat. We had turkey and dressing for 
them at Christmas and they complained 
because there weren’t any beans.” 

Understanding children who move 
with the crops does not come naturally, 
but must be sought. Few children need 
understanding so much, yet teachers on 
the whole know less about them than any 
other group. “Does he have both parents 
at home? What is his health history? 
Where has he gone to school?” Questions 
like these—information which most 
teachers consider basic professional data 
—are difficult to answer in migrant 
areas. The world of the migrant child 
is strange and unknown to most middle- 
class teachers. Communication is difficult 
with parents who work in the fields all 
day, tend to avoid school contacts, and 
often speak another language. 

Understanding is essential if a teacher 
is to be useful to the child as a person. 
He must know what has reality for chil- 
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A teacher’s home call is made before the children enter school. 


dren; what life is like for them from 
breakfast to bedtime; what values they 
live by, and what goals motivate them. 
He must know the personal, intimate in- 
fluences which affect them individually, 
as well as the cultural influences which 
shape their patterns of behavior. 
Understanding is more difficult to offer 
than simple acceptance and welcome. 
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However, teachers are finding ways to 
develop it in themselves, both through 
personal contacts and through insights 
from study of child development, group 
behavior, and social-cultural influences. 
With each new family they come to know 
well, they find themselves better able to 
understand other boys and girls who 
come to them from the migrant camps. 
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Everyone Can Learn 


“One thing I don’t like about changing 
school is that we get all mixed up.” 

“You have to review the same thing 
over again and don’t learn as much.” 

Most migrant children feel anxiety 
about school work, as might be expected. 
Moving itself is only one of the causes of 
learning difficulty for this group of chil- 
dren. In addition to time lost in moving, 
attendance tends to be poor. Health and 
welfare problems resulting from their 
low income status, language difficulties, 
and low educational aspirations are some 
of the other complicating factors. For 
these reasons, migrant children are typi- 
cally not so advanced in school accom- 
plishment as other children of their age. 
They frequently find themselves lost in 
a new situation where methods may be 
different and teachers have not found out 
at what level they can work successfully. 

In this difficult situation, children need 
a teacher who is calm, encouraging, and 
sure that he can help every child to learn. 
Teachers of migrant children need all the 
professional skills they can develop: 
skills in diagnosis of learning difficulties, 
in organizing good learning situations, 
in stimulating children’s purposes. 

The difficulty of providing the kind of 
help migrant children need depends on 
the type of program which is normally 
carried on with children who are regu- 
larly enrolled. Fortunately, the program 
which is best for children who move is 
also best for all children: 

1. A content program which is richly 
stimulating to children’s minds, where 
interest in and enthusiasm for learning 
are high. 

2. A skills program organized on the 
basis of individual differences, so that 
everyone can have the help he needs to 
take the next learning step. In this kind 
of room the only special provision that 
needs to be made is for rapid diagnostic 
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surveys which can be given to newcomers 
so that they may be placed well in the 
skills program without waste of their 
limited time. 


A Difference In the Way Children Live 


“That Pablo! Everything he learns at 
school, he has to teach us at home!” 

Migrant children need to live better 
than they do, and teachers can help. 
What children learn at school, in the 
areas of health, safety, and nutrition, 
they often have no power to put into 
effect at home. Yet the influence of such 
teaching should never be underestimated, 
for almost every family feels it in some 
degree. 

Teaching in this area of practical liv- 
ing depends on a real knowledge of how 
families live, and how they think, too. 
Health practices which are advocated 
must be practical under camp conditions 
or it is useless to mention them. Family 
food habits are almost never changed 
radically; improvement must be based 
on the present diet. This is a particularly 
important consideration with large num- 
bers of children from families who live 
on a Mexican diet. Safety teaching also 
needs to be based on practical and _pos- 
sible changes. The stress should be placed 
on those hazards which are actual in the 
home and neighborhood. 

Because so many girls of migrant 
families carry heavy home responsibil- 
ities, they need help in the upper ele- 
mentary grades with homemaking edu- 
cation. Since both boys and girls marry 
early, they need this instruction in order 
that they may establish a good home life 
for their own families. 

Life can be better now because of what 
teachers do in their classrooms. Instruc- 
tions should show directly in clean teeth 
and hair, more healthful food choices. in 
good safety habits. and in increased 
health and vigor. 
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Life-related experiences contribute 
to many areas of learning. 


More for the Future 


“My husband wanted to pack up and 
go to Calexico, but now he’s going to take 
an irrigator’s job and stay so that Sal- 
vador can finish school here.” 

Many studies testify that children of 
migrant families typically have lower 
aspirations than more prosperous chil- 
dren—for vocations, for homes and pos- 
sessions, and for education. This is one 
of the areas where teachers can be more 
influential than almost anyone else in the 
children’s lives. Teachers are the only 
persons they are likely to meet who can 
and will give them this help. Needless to 
say, personal example is probably the 
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Room four News 
Today 1S Vionday. 
We have some chickens. 
They are black. 
They are our pers. 
We will Red Our « 


Nell gets 











most powerful influence in shaping chil- 
dren’s pictures of their own future, and 
identification with a teacher is common. 
The effect of the increasing number of 
Negro and Mexican-American teachers 
on migrant children of a similar back- 
ground will undoubtedly be great. A 
wider knowledge of possible vocations, 
including those which offer even a single 
step up from the cotton rows, is certainly 
something all elementary teachers can 
help to bring to their children. 


Migrant Children Are Important 


Approximately 600,000 children move 
with the crops in this land. A great 
majority of them are educationally dis- 
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Photos courtesy Fresno County Schools, Calif. 


A packet of this boy’s work will accompany him to the next school. 


advantaged. Because of this they will 
never realize their full potentialities as 
persons, as workers, or as citizens. This 
represents a tremendous waste. Human 
resources are too precious for such ex- 
travagance! It is heartening to hear that 
teachers are realizing more keenly than 
ever the importance of their roles in the 
lives of migrant children and working 
to make education more effective for 
them. Word comes from Florida, Vir- 
ginia, New Jersey, Texas, Wisconsin, 
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Idaho, Oregon, California, and other 
states of the main migrant streams of 
occasional studies, pilot programs, or 
workshops devoted to this problem. It is 
important that each school accept respon- 
sibility for the migrant children who 
come its way. These children who have 
been a general concern to all good people 
for a long time have too seldom been of 
enough immediate concern to the par- 
ticular schools where they obtain their 
education a few weeks at a time. 
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Concerns for Children Are Worldwide 
°° °¢JIn Wales 


By MORFUDD TUDOR and MADGE MARTIN 


W es, THIS STRANGE LAND BEYOND THE 
boundaries of England—this land of snow- 
capped mountains and deep valleys, of lakes 
and wooded _hillsides—will ever remain 
famous for the noble and gallant part it has 
borne in the march of civilization and 
progress. 

Its people are keen, diligent and warm- 
hearted—proud of their heritage, glorying 
in its poets, prose writers, and singers, its 
orators, actors, preachers and teachers. The 
great music festivals of Cymanfaoedd thrill 
the visitor as does the National Eisteddfod, 
where exiles meet the natives in keen com- 
petition in arts, crafts. music. and poetry. 
The cultural value of these gatherings is im- 
measurable. The crowning and chairing of the 
winning bards are events of great importance. 
The ceremonies have their origin in the early 
history of this strange and romantic land. 
The castles which abound in Wales are witness 
to the difficulties encountered by successive 
invaders in subduing these staunch natives— 
some descended from the Iberians, the dark 
little people, others from the blue-eyed-fair- 
haired Celts. The castles have fallen into ruin 
and disuse, but the Welsh remain—possessors 
still of their beloved land, a people descended 
from a noble and brave ancestry. 

The distinct culture in Wales is so closely 
bound up with the language, that little of the 
culture would survive if the language were 
lost. For centuries the people were an upland, 
pastoral folk, poor in material possessions, 
but rich in the art of language, speech, and 
rural crafts. 

Historical and geographical proximity to 
England and the influences of industrialism 
and modern means of communication— 
cinema, radio, television, newspapers and 
magazines—which are for the most part in 
English, have added burdens to keeping alive 
the mother tongue. 

The education authorities are determined 


that the children of Wales shall have the best 





Morfudd Tudor is Headmistress of Ton-yr-ywen 
County Primary Infants School, Heath, Cardiff, 
South Wales. Madge Martin, supervisor, Oakland 
(Calif.) Public schools, did exchange teaching 
for a year in this school. 
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education possible—to preserve this priceless 
heritage and at the same time equip them for 
the demands of modern life. 

The Education Act of 1944 was passed 
during the dark days of World War Il. The 
faith in education, the hope of a better to- 
morrow, and the courageous character of the 
people who live in Great Britain which in- 
cludes England, Scotland, Northern Ireland 
and Wales, are expressed in this legislation. 
To do justice to this Act would require a 
whole book, but the main objective is to 
provide free secondary education for all chil- 
dren until the age of 15 and eventually until 
16 according to the age. ability, and aptitude 
of each child. School buildings, free milk, 
free cod liver oil and orange juice to the age 
of 5, and school meals are among some of the 
other provisions. The Welsh Department of 
the Ministry of Education is responsible for 
their implementation. 

Schools include Nursery Schools for a child 
from 2 to 5 years of age, Infants Schools for 
5 to 7, Junior Schools from 7 to Ll. At this 
point each child takes the 11+ Examination 
to determine whether he will attend a Gram- 
mar, Secondary Modern, or a_ Technical 
School. The Secondary Modern is the part of 
the educational system which requires experi- 
mentation to make certain that it does not 
become a duplication of the Grammar Schools 
which have been in existence for a long time. 
From this point a pupil may proceed to a 
University, Training or Technical College. 
Generous scholarships and grants make higher 
education possible. 

A bilingual approach appears to be the only 
feasible means by which the Welsh heritage 
can be saved for posterity. Welsh educators 
believe that the stature, the prestige, and the 
influence of Welsh, within Wales, should be 
raised to that enjoyed by English. Bilingual- 
ism to them is more than the ability to speak 
two languages, but rather it is an element in 
the whole social fabric which forms the back- 
ground of the child’s life. 

The Welsh Central Advisory Council for 
Education in its report “The Place of Welsh 
and English in the Schools of Wales” pub- 
lished in 1953, therefore recommended: 
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“having due regard to the varied abilities and 
aptitudes of the pupils and of the varied 
linguistic patterns in which they live, the 
children of the whole of Wales should be 
taught English and Welsh according to their 
ability to profit from such instruction.” So to 
the many educational challenges which all 
countries encounter in an atomic age, Wales 
has an added one in which are many other 
inherent problems. 

Teacher training is one. Sufficient teachers 
trained specifically for the work to be done 
in a bilingual country are inadequate. 

Books are another source of difficulty. 
There is an inadequate supply for teaching 
Welsh—the second language. Although there 
is a great variety of books for teaching Eng- 
lish as a first language, the material is often 
very difficult. The material for children learn- 
ing English, in a thoroughly Welsh-speaking 
area, is intended for English-speaking infants 
or retarded English-speaking children but is 
unsuitable in interest level for Welsh 7, 8 and 9 
year olds. Because there is little light read- 
ing available for Welsh-speaking children, 
necessity forces them to turn to English. 
Limited demand for suitable books to meet 
the needs of Wales heightens the cost. 

Research of a more formal type is needed 
on such problems as: sociology and bilingual- 
ism, psychological aspects, valid tests for the 
selection of primary-school children for sec- 
ondary education, analysis of the two lan- 
guages for the purpose of second language 
teaching, methods and organization of schools. 

At the present time teaching is done in 
Welsh in Welsh-speaking areas—Carmarthen- 
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Lunch time at Ton-yr-ywen County Primary Infants School. 


shire. Pembrokeshire, Cardiganshire, and 
counties in North Wales with English taught 
as the second language beginning in the Junior 
School. In the more Anglicized area the teach- 
ing is in English with Welsh as the second 
language beginning in the Junior School. 
Cities like Cardiff have one school where all 
instruction is in Welsh, while the other schools 
have instructions in English with visiting 
teachers of Welsh attached to groups of 
schools. 

The physically handicapped are not forgot- 
ten. Special schools have been established in 
many parts of the country to meet their needs. 
Specially trained teachers give service to help 
children overcome incapacities. 

The subnormal attend specially equipped 
schools and classes. Here again specialist 
teachers work untiringly to bring light into 
dark places. Trades such as weaving, shoe- 
making, tailoring, carpentry, gardening, carv- 
ing, pottery are taught and many of these 
unfortunate children are given an opportunity 
of doing something to help themselves. 

So it is that the children of Wales are being 
given many advantages denied their fore- 
bears whose only textbook was the Bible— 
whose only school was the Sunday School 
established by such great men as Griffith Jones 
Llanddowror and Thomas Charles of Bala. 

That the enthusiasm of the Welsh people 
will meet creatively the two-fold challenge of 
education in a modern changing world and 
at the same time keep its own unique culture 
to be shared with the world—of that there is 
no doubt. Cymru Am Byth is written deep in 
the heart of the people and may it always be so. 
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A MAN IS KNOWN BY THE COMPANY HE KEEPS 
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Every one of the men who represent Spencer 
Press to schools and libraries is an experienced, 
successful educator. These men have not 
abandoned their academic careers. Rather, 
they are extending and broadening their serv- 
ice in the education systems of their respective 
states. Teachers and librarians can be sure of 
competent and helpful counsel in a specialized 
field of education from their Spencer colleagues. 
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NEWS and REVIEWS 


News HERE and THERE .. . 
By FRANCES HAMILTON 


New Life Members 
Margaret F. Bohle, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Lucile Lindberg. Flushing, N. Y. 


1956-1957 ACEI Fellow 


\ancarer AMMons, a teacher'in the public 
schools of Atlanta, Georgia, joined the ACEI 
staff as the 1956- 
1957 ACEI Fel- 
low on August 1. 
Miss Ammons is 
the special repre- 
sentative at ACEI 
Headquarters of 
all branch mem- 
bers and particu- 
larly of those 
from the South- 
east Region. She 
will attend meet- 
ings of the Ex- 
ecutive Board, 
participate in 
conferences of 
groups interested 
in problems re- 
lated to the education and well-being of chil- 
dren, assist with the work at ACEI Head- 
quarters, and plan with Board and Staff for 
the 1957 Conference. 

Miss Ammons has been a teacher in the 
\tlanta, Georgia, schools for several years. 
She is a graduate of the University of Georgia 
and Emory University. She has performed an 
excellent job in taking care of the financial 
arrangements of the Atlanta ACE. She has 
co-authored articles for CHILDHOOD Epuca- 
TION. 

One of Miss Ammons’ first activities as a 
fellow was participating in the summer meet- 
ing of the ACEI Executive Board. She helped 
with the planning’ of field work, assisted 
board members in formulating the tentative 
Plan of Action, and represented branch mem- 
bers in consideration of plans for an ACEI 
Center. 





Margaret Ammons 
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Fellow from Australia 


Jean Adamson, of Canberra, Australia, ar- 
rived in Washington, D. C., in September to 
begin her work as an ACEI Fellow. 

Miss Adamson is a member of the staff of 
the Department of the Interior of Australia. 
Her work as Pre-school Officer takes her into 
all parts of Australia to guide the activities 
of directors and teachers of centers for young 
children. 

Arrangements for her study in this country 
have been made by the Australian Pre-School 
Association. Funds from the Alice Creswick 
Scholarship. and gifts from interested ACE 
members. make this year in the United States 
possible. 

Work at ACEI Headquarters. including as- 
sisting with information service, consulting 
with visitors, attending meetings of ACEI 
and other organizations. and learning the or- 
ganizational activities of the Association will 
occupy a major part of Miss Adamson’s time. 
She will also attend classes at the University 
of Maryland. 


Children’s Books in the Library of Congress 


Members of the American Association of 
Lniversity Women and the ACEI have long 
recognized the need for a consultant on chil- 
dren's literature in the Library of Congress 
in Washington. D. C. A committee composed 
of members of both organizations works 
toward the placement of a consultant on the 
staff of the Library of Congress. At present 
it is little short of impossible to use chil- 
dren’s books for research or any other purpose 
in what is generally thought of as the national 
library of the United States. The books are 
scattered throughout the library and thus are 
not easily available. 


ACEI Center Day 


Branches and individual members of the 
Association are now actively preparing for 
the observance of ACEI Center Day in Novem- 
ber. Some groups have invited interpreters to 
meet with them. Some will present their ver- 
sion of the skit, “The Big Question,” (pre- 
sented first at the 1956 Study Conference). 
Some are preparing special programs based 
on information in the insert in the September 
issue of CHILDHOOD EpucaTIoNn, “Current In- 
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formation about ACEI.” The Association’s 
program and its needs will be made more real 
to members and friends through the obser- 
vance of ACEI Center Day. 

Look up your September issue of CHILD- 
HooD EpucaTION and read again the informa- 
tion presented (on peach colored pages) under 
the title “Current Information about ACEI.” 
A reprint of this material will be sent on 
request. Additional copies, 5¢ each: or, $5 per 
100 copies. 

Help make ACEI Center Day an “every- 
member-participating-day.” Join with your 
branch in its celebration. Participate as an 
individual by using the form below. 


Teachers Are Important 


That teachers are important to children and 
to their parents is borne out by the letter 
addressed to “Miss Garner’’ on page 71 of this 
issue. This is an actual letter from the mother 
of a five year old to his teacher. Read it for 
inspiration if you are a parent and for morale 
building if you are a teacher! 


NEA Chooses Consultant 
Ethel Thompson has joined the staff of the 


National Education Association as Consultant 
in Elementary Education. It is encouraging to 
organizations working in this field to learn 
that NEA has strengthened its organization 
to provide for a staff member specifically in 
the field of elementary education. 

ACE members are well acquainted with 
Miss Thompson through her leadership of 


groups at several ACEI Study Conferences 
and her writing for CHILDHOOD EbDUCATION. 
As a supervisor of elementary education in 
the Arlington, Virginia, schools, Miss Thomp- 
son helped to organize the Arlington ACE. 


Helen K. Mackintosh Honored 


Helen K. Mackintosh, chief, Elementary 
School Section, Office of Education, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
has been honored by the National Civil Serv- 
ice League. Miss Mackintosh, the only woman 
among ten civil service career people, has 
been chosen because of her distinguished 
leadership in elementary school education in 
the U. S. and other countries. 


Change 

John I. Goodlad, director, Division of 
Teacher Education at Emory University, 
Georgia, has resigned to accept the position 
of professor of education at the University 
of Chicago. At Chicago he will assist in de- 
veloping a university center for teacher edu- 
cation and will work in the areas of cur- 
riculum and elementary education. 


United Nations Day 

October 24 marks the eleventh anniversary 
of the founding of the United Nations. At that 
time UN Day will be observed by 76 nations. 

For materials and information to aid in 
planning for this occasion write to: U. S. Com- 
mittee for United Nations. 816 - 21st St.. N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


GIFT TO ACEI BUILDING FUND 
(Gifts to ACEI Building Fund are Tax Exempt) 


Date 


To ACEI, 1200 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C.: 


I hereby give to the Building Fund of the Association for Childhood Education International, a 
corporation organized under the laws of the District of Columbia and now having office at 1200 15th 


Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C., 


the sum of 


. $ 


- | one enclosed. (Branches using this form, please add name and 
location of branch at bottom of form.) 
‘S110 0 ee ae EES Se De a ae RIO AOE AY Pe Nt Te eo Br he A ls Mca tah cee 
Address... ee ee ee. MO ee cee ee Leer e.! 
c Postal 
City _ Zone... State 
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Books for Children... 


Editor, ALICE L. ROBINSON 


RAINBOW IN THE MORNING. By Carl 
Withers and Alta Jablow. Pictures by Abner 
Graboff. New York: Abelard-Schuman, 404 
4th Ave., 1956. Unp. $2.50. These nonsense 

verses gathered by two folk-lorists include 

counting-out rhymes, jump-rope rhymes, 
limericks, tongue-twisters, backwoods rhymes, 
nonsense jingles and riddles—all laugh pro- 
voking for readers or for those read to, at any 
age. but particularly appealing to younger 
children. The rollicking action of the lines of 
verse is well carried out in the gay illustra- 
tions on every page. Ages: 4 to 8. 


THE HOUSE OF FOUR SEASONS. Written 
and illustrated by Roger Duvoisin. New 
York: Lothrop, Lee, and Shepard, 419 4th 
Ave., 1956. Unp. $2.50. Colorful illustra- 

tions and simple text, characteristic of this 

author-illustrator’s style, tell the story of a 

family of four looking for a house in the 

country. Each wanted to paint the big old 


place they found a different color scheme to 
look well in a particular season. How father, 
who knew all about colors, solved their prob- 
lem makes a story interesting for reading 
aloud or for readers who are beginning to 
branch out on their own. Ages: 5 to 8. 


LION. Written and illustrated by William 
Pene du Bois. New York: Viking, 18 E. 
48th St., 1956. Pp. 37. $3. Only in delight- 

ful fantasy could animals be invented, name 

first, by angel artists, whose drawings are ap- 
proved by Foreman and submitted to Chief 

Designer before the animals are distributed 

to the Planets of the Universe. Artist Fore- 

man developed LION by asking one question 
of several of his colleagues. Finally he per- 
fected even LION’s roar. Adults must allow 
each child to whom this book is read ample 
time to savor the pictures. Ages: 4 to 8. 


REALLY SPRING. By Gene Zion. Pictures 
by Margaret Bloy Graham. New York: 
Harper, 49 E. 33rd St., 1956. Unp. $2.50. 

Soft colors, suitable to late winter and to 

spring. show a city in this season. Just be- 


(Continued on page 84) 





Among old favorites, such as: 
unit blocks 
child-size furniture 
safety-play traffic signs 
cradle 
rock & whirl 
some have been redesigned for 
greater durability and play value... 
hollow blocks 
trucks 
workhorses 
double easels 


but also, see our... 





Vw Catalog "56-57 Vow Available 


For ‘56-'57 catalog, write: COMMUNITY PLAYTHINGS, Rifton 2, N. Y. 


community 


¥ FY 


NEW PRODUCTS— 


among them: 


3-LADDER GYM 
VARY-PLAY BOX SET 
TRACTOR 
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The Dutton Series on Sex Education 


By Marion O. Lerrigo, Ph.D., and Helen Southard, M.A., in 
consultation with Milton J. E. Senn, M.D. = 
Approved by The Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of the 
National Education Association (NEA) 
AND 
American Medical Association (AMA) 


Here’s why Dutton’s new series on sex education for children tops all other 
books in the field: 


e Reliability, beyond question — each title has the approval of the NEA. 
and the AMA. 


e Designed for specific age groups — each title is written for a particular 
age group, henee is able to deal specifically with the sex problems a young 
person is likely to encounter at a certain age. 


e Attractive and graphic art work — each volume is illustrated with 
copious drawings in color and black and white, making the books not 
only attractive, but truly informative. 


The five titles are: 
SEX FACTS AND ATTITUDES 


A sound discussion of the physical and emotional 
aspects of sex addressed to all adults who have any 
responsibility for the sex education of children or 
youth. 55 photos, diagrams, sketches. $2.50 


PARENTS’ PRIVILEGE 


How, When, and What to Tell Your Child About Sex 
What parents should tell children from 3 to 8 about 
anatomy, conception, and birth. 22 photographs, 
diagrams, sketches. 


A STORY ABOUT YOU 


The Facts You Want to Know About Sex 
Simple facts of birth and growth for the child from 
9 to 12. 25 photos, diagrams, sketches. $2.00 


WHAT'S HAPPENING TO ME? 


Sex Education for the Teen-Ager 
A frank discussion of the physical, mental, and 
emotional changes in the boy and girl from 12 to 15. 
66 photos, diagrams, sketches. $2.00 


LEARNING ABOUT LOVE 


Sound Facts and Healthy Attitudes 
Toward Sex and Marriage 
A straightforward discussion for young people of 
both sexes, from 16 to 20 years of age, 39 photos, 
diagrams, sketches. $2.00 





Write today for your free illustrated brochure on the complete series 





E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 300 Fourth Avenue New York 10 
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New/ 


FASCINATING 
DEVELOPMENTAL 





— 








Provides 


group play 
in confined areas 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Your youngsters quickly learn the enjoyment of 
cooperative play and the satisfaction of physical 
coordination when you introduce them to Toss 
Return—a unique new action game specially de- 
signed for kindergarten and early grade pupils. 
Scientifically Engineered 
Toss Return satisfies the child’s natural desire to play 
as the big boys and girls do—tossing a ball through 
a basket. Yet its funnel-shaped basket net and in- 
clined return are properly designed to accommodate 
the smaller child's limited abilities and special needs. 
The return restricts ball to a controlled area per- 
mitting play in a room where other activities are in 
progress. Both basket and return are adjustable for 
use through third grade (Smaller model available 
for nursery and therapy groups). Unit is solidly 
constructed, completely portable, 


For full data on Toss Return mail coupon today. 


WILLIAMS GAMES © Box 184 © Marion, Ohio 


Please send full data on Toss Return 


Name___ ee 


School a 





Books for Children 
| (Continued from page 82) 


cause spring was slow in coming, a small boy 
saw no reason to wait. He and the townspeople 
painted spring everywhere. Following a night 
of rain, spring really came. with all the evi- 
dence which city children can see. The text is 





| simple. yet lively. Most of the illustrations are 
| on the eye-level of a child. Ages: 3 to 6. 


HIDE AND SEEK. By Elizabeth Coatsworth. 


Illustrated by Genevieve Vaughn-Jackson. 
New York: Pantheon Books, 333 6th Ave., 
1956. Unp. $2. In this game of hide-and- 
seek in poetry a mother imagines, to the de- 





light of her small son, many places he might 


| be. “Where are you”—with a prairie dog or 
| a woodchuck underground, with a bear in a 


cave, with a squirrel in a tree, with a mouse 





in a hole, on a train. Quiet, green illustrations 
carry out the idea of hiding. This would be a 


_ delightful poem for young children to drama- 
tize. Ages: 3 to 6. 


| THE SWORD IN THE TREE. By Clyde Rob- 


ert Bulla. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 432 4th Ave., 
1956. Pp. 114, $2.50. When his father dis- 
appeared and his treacherous Uncle Lionel 
usurped his lands, Shan and his mother fled 
from the castle. While his mother stayed in a 


| peasant cottage, Shan went on to Camelot to 


plead his cause before King Arthur. Sir Gareth 
returned with him, and because Shan alone 


| knew the hiding place of his father’s sword, 


he could prove his charges against his uncle. 
The language is simple and yet in keeping 
with the period. The plot is direct and well 
constructed. Third graders can read this inter- 
esting story of knighthood and chivalry. Ages: 
7 to 10. 


THE LITTLE BOOKROOM. By Eleanor 
Farjeon. Illustrated by Edward Ardizonne. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 114 
Sth Ave., 1956. Pp. 302. $3. Miss Farjeon 

has chosen twenty-seven of her stories to put 

into this volume. In the author’s note at the 


| beginning she describes the little bookroom 


in her childhood home where she was free 


' to browse at will and where her love of read- 


ing found full satisfaction. From the magic 
experiences she had there came these magic 
stories of kings, princesses, fairies, peasants, 
nymphs, and witches. The humor of everyday 


| happenings mingles with the delicately imag- 


(Continued on page 86) 
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We could... Sing you a song 


Pipe a fine tune 


Or write you a note 


Or borrow a quote 


But why explain—when it’s all so plain— 


Harcourt, Brace & Company has a great fall list! 


A CAT CAME FIDDLING 

AND OTHER RHYMES OF CHILDHOOD 
By Paul Kapp e Pictures by Irene Haas 
Traditional verses, nursery rhymes, and 
rounds are set to new music—modern, yet in 
the spirit of old English songs. With capti- 
vating pictures on every page, this is a de- 
lightful collection to be sung and played. 
Introduction by Burl Ives. All ages. $3.00 


I KNOW A LOT OF THINGS 
By Ann and Paul Rand 
A picture book of true distinction in which a 


small child’s sense of wonder and delight in ‘ 
everyday things is caught in rhythmic, per- - 


ceptive text and bold, colorful illustrations. 
Ages 3-6. $2.75 


THE VEGETABULL 
By Jan Le Witt 
This story of a greedy young bull who comes 
to grief in a vegetable garden is amusingly 
told and brilliantly illustrated in full color 
by an internationally known artist. 
Ages 5-8. $3.00 
PERRY THE IMP 
By Will and Nicolas 
Perry, the mischievous imp, meets his match 
in the topsy-turvy town of Dopple, and Will 
and Nicolas—in pithy text and gay, colorful 
pictures—make the most of the fun. 
Ages 5-9. $2.95 


TREASURES TO SEE 
A MUSEUM PICTURE-BOOK 
By Leonard Weisgard 
A leading artist—in dramatic pictures and 
brief text—takes young readers on a fasci- 
nating tour of a fine arts museum. 
Ages 6-10. $3.00 
SEA LADY 
By Julie Forsyth Batchelor 
A young boy proves his courage in the War 
of 1812 when the British Navy made their 


daring night raid on the shipyards of Essex, 
Connecticut — a raid which actually took 


place on April 7, 1814. Line drawings by 
William M. Hutchinson. Ages 7-10. $2.25 


THE LONE HUNT 
By William O. Steele 
When Yancy found buffalo tracks on the 
mountain near his Tennessee home, nothing 
could keep him from following the old bull to 
the end of the trail. Another swift-paced 
story of pioneer life by a noted writer of 
Americana. Line drawings by Paul Galdone. 
Ages 8-12. $2.75 
INDIGO MAGIC 
By Mildred Lawrence 
Moving to Florida in 1767 with her botanist 
father was a wonderful adventure to Su- 
sanna. Readers will share the excitement of 
her first year there, which included a near- 
uprising among the Seminole Indians. Line 
drawings by Oscar Liebman. Ages 9-12. $2.95 


MIRACLES ON MAPLE HILL 
By Virginia Sorensen 
In this exceptionally rewarding story, Marly 
learns to appreciate the miracles of nature 
on an old Pennsylvania farm. But not until 
the next maple-sugar season does the miracle 
the whole family longs for come true. Line 
drawings by Beth and Joe Krush. 
Ages 9-12. $2.95 
THE AMAZING VACATION 
By Dan Wickenden 
In his first book for children, an outstanding 
novelist has created unforgettable characters 
and an unforgettable scene—the Country 
Without a Name, where Ricky and Joanna 
go adventuring through the magic window. 
Line drawings by Erik Blegvad. 
Ages 10 up. $2.95 


SUN, EARTH, AND MAN 
By George and Eunice Bischof 
A simple but effective account of the universe 
and how it developed, of man’s emergence 
and his relationship to his environment, of 
the challenges and responsibilities he faces 
in our atomic age. Photographs and line 
drawings by Jere Donovan. Ages 10 up. $2.75 


Illustrations from 
A CAT CAME FIDDLING 
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Aids-to-Reading 

will help You 
develop a balanced 
Reading Program 


Dolch Aids-to-Reading Materials, de- 
vised by Edward W. Dolch, Professor 
of Education Emeritus, University of 
Illinois will contribute to the success 
of any reading program. The Dolch 
Materials are designed to meet the 
individual needs of children in devel- 
oping readiness, a sight vocabulary, 
and sounding attack. Twenty-two 
items provide a wide range of teacher 
helps from kindergarten to grade eight. 
They are learning games which require 
little or no teacher direction. 


“HOME EDITION IN STORES: 


Some of the Dolch Aids-to-Reading 
Games, as well as the Dolch Books are 
now available in retail stores for use 
in the home. The distributors, The 
Gelles-Widmer Co., 7530 Forsyth Blvd., 
St. Louis 5, Mo., have a pamphlet, 
written by Professor Dolch, The Play- 
Way to Learning, which is directed to 
parents. It also illustrates and de- 
scribes the games and books, and is 
free to teachers and P.T.A.’s in needed 
quantities upon request. 


£ THE GARRARD PRESS Ld 


Dept. CS, Champaign, Illinois 
Please have the distributors of the Home 
Edition send 
to Learning’. 

0 Send Dolch School Edition Catalog. 


copies ‘The Play-Way 





Teacher 





Address 





City Zone. State 





Books for Children 
(Continued from page 84) 


inative situation to provide for children varied 
and fascinating fare. Ages: 7 to 12. 


WE LIVE BY THE RIVER. Written and illus- 
trated by Lois Lenski. Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott, E. Washington Square, 1956. Pp. 
128. $2.25. Another in the author’s Round- 

about America Series, this book contains three 

stories. one of which takes place on the Pear! 

River, one on the Mississippi, and one on 

the Ohio. Narration of everyday incidents in 

the lives of the children in these three families 
shows speech, dress, homes. food, and customs. 

Description of the occupations of the river 

people is included in a natural manner. Ages: 

7 to 9. 


THE PEDDLER’S CART. By Elizabeth Coats- 
worth, Illustrated by Zhenya Gay. New 
York: Macmillan, 60 5th Ave., 1956. Pp. 
151. $2.75. In 1859, when George Mes- 

senger was eleven, his father took the boy 

with him in his peddler’s cart. Mrs. Messenger 
and the twelve elder children had never ap- 
proved of father’s leaving the farm work for 
his summer peddler’s jaunts, and George had 
always felt the division in the family. The 
wonderful experiences of that summer brought 
him a deeper appreciation of his father and 
the understanding that comes from knowing 
many people in many places. Ages: 8 to 10. 


BALBOA, FINDER OF THE PACIFIC. By 
Ronald Syme. Illustrated by William Stobbs. 
New York: William Morrow, 425 4th Ave., 
1956. Pp. 93. $2.50. Eager, at seventeen, 

to sail to the New World, Balboa heeded his 

father’s wishes and waited for eight years. 

After exciting adventures he proved himself 

an able governor of the colony of Darien. 

While he held that post, he pushed westward 

across the Isthmus of Panama and discovered 

the Pacific. The vivid description of hard- 
ships, of obstacles overcome, of intrigue, and 
of eventual defeat help a child to understand 
that great deeds are performed only by people 
with courage and persistence. Ages: 9 to 12. 


THE SILVER MACE. A Story of Williams- 
burg. Written and illustrated by Maud and 
Miska Petersham. New York: Macmillan, 
1956. Pp. 40. $2.75. This is a true picture 

book, with beautiful and accurate illustrations 

drawn at Williamsburg, which supplement the 
text. Beginning with the first settlement at 
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Jamestown in 1607, this team of author and 
illustrator follows the story of the colony’s 
development, through the periods of the 
middle plantation, the colonial capital. and the 
early days of Virginia’s independence. The 
Palace. the Capitol, the Gaol, the shops along 
the Duke of Gloucester St., the Raleigh 
Tavern, all are described in relation to the 
happenings of the period. Ages: 9 to 12. 


CARTIER SAILS THE ST. LAWRENCE. 
Retold by Esther Averill. Illustrated by 
Feodor Rojankovsky. New York: Harper, 
1956. Pp. 108. $3. From the logbooks of 

Jacques Cartier and from original narratives 

written from his records, the author gained 

the information presented here. Her style is 
clear and dignified; the quotations are ap- 
propriate and meaningful. The account of the 
three voyages gives the explorer full credit 
for the mass of valuable information he 
brought back. The fact that he did not bring 
gold and jewels made his voyages seem un- 
important to his contemporaries. Particularly 
illuminating are the many strong and striking 
illustrations and the clear maps. Ages: 9 to 12. 


THE PILGRIM GOOSE. By Keith Robertson. 
Illustrated by Eric Berry. New York: 
Viking, 1956. Pp. 80. $2. Mrs. Bradford, 

a Pilgrim Goose named for the Governor’s 

wife, began a line of fowl which provided the 

settlers of the Plymouth Colony with many of 

life’s necessities. In these four stories an im- 

portant episode in the life of each of four 

generations of the Greene family, from 1690 to 

1955, is portrayed, and in each, a Pilgrim 

goose plays an important part. Incidental in- 

formation about the geese as intelligent pets 
and as loyal watchdogs helps to give the pic- 
ture of the changes in ways of living on Lost 

Valley Farm. The humor and excitement in 

the stories make good reading. Ages: 10 to 12. 


FAMILY SABBATICAL. By Carol Ryrie 
Brink. Illustrated by Susan Foster. New 
York: Viking, 1956. Pp. 256. $2.75. A year 

in France, while Father spent his sabbatical 

doing research for a book and Mother con- 
tinued to write mystery stories, meant many 
adjustments for the three Ridgeway children. 

Their experiences with a French governess 

and in a French school, their celebration of 

American holidays abroad and French holi- 

days with friends, make a diverting account. 

Above all, it is a good family story about 

these lively children and their understanding 

parents. Ages: 10 to 13. 
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TRY IT IN 
YOUR 


SCHOOL 





With this relaxed and informal, 
“how-to-do-it” book of sculpture for 
beginners, anyone can have the 
pleasure and satisfaction of making 
figures, heads, mobiles, masks, and 
constructions. Clear, step-by-step 
instructions, with detailed drawings 
and over 50 photographs, help the 
beginner strike out on his own. 


List price $3.50 


YOUNG SCOTT BOOKS 
8 West 13th St., New York 11 


yoruno=—=MAIL COUPON TODAY? =——— 


YOUNG SCOTT BOOKS 
| 8 West 13th Street, New York 11 
| Please send me a copy of CLAY, WOOD, 
| AND WIRE, by Harvey Weiss, to try in my | 
| classroom. If not satisfied, | may return it | 
| within 30 days. If | decide to keep it, | 
| will approve for payment your bill of $2.80. 


- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| Name a eee ree a 
| Address . ee ee 
| City & State 
a J 
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Books for Adults... 


Editor, CHARLES DENT 


THE SCIENCE TEACHER IN ACTION. By 
Helen Lawrence Merrill. Boston: Chris- 
topher Pub. House, 1956. Pp. 85. $2.25. 

In her slim, compact volume Mrs. Merrill has 
nicely delineated the significant goals of 
science teaching. This outline should be help- 
ful in guiding young people to the kind of 
scientific thinking that produces not only 
potential scientists but citizens who have in- 
dividual realizations of values and the ability 
to maintain them under stress. 

The book is terse but rich in practical. 
illustrative anecdotes. Emphasis is placed on 
the importance of experiments in any science 
course. providing varied experiences. the at- 
tainment of a science vocabulary, an historic 
approach to science teaching, unit planning. 
and the development of fundamental science 
concepts through the realization of new 
courses which meet the individual needs of a 
school community. Chapter titles are provoca- 
tive. and beneath each is a meaningful quota- 


tion from Gulliver’s Travels which evidently 
intrigued the author. 

A brief, well-selected bibliography of “must 
books” for science teachers concludes the 
volume.—Reviewed by TeD MUNCH, assistant 
professor of curriculum and instruction, Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND TEACHING. By Wil- 
liam C. Morse and G. Max Wingo. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman, 433 E. Erie, 1955. Pp. 
506. $5. This is the first book of a new 

Scott, Foresman professional series, “Edu- 

cating America’s Children.” It departs from 

tradition in the way it relates psychology to 
the task of teaching. The student is first given 

a look at teaching, different kinds of teachers. 

what teaching means, what goes on in the 

schools. and aims of teaching. This is done in 

a lively fashion with interesting illustrations 

and anecdotes. Then “the children we teach” 

are considered, with attention to the signif- 
icance of findings about child growth and 
development. A final section deals with prob- 
lems of learning as they are affected by the 
teaching process. In the book is also incor- 


(Continued on page 90) 





GINN AND 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
Boston 
SALES OFFICES 


New York 11 
Chicago 16 
Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 
Columbus 16 
San Francisco 3 
Toronto 7 





Where Are You Going With Science? 


SCIENCE TODAY 
AND TOMORROW 


Offers you an attractive. well-balanced program for grades 
1 through 8 by Dr. Gerald S. Craig and ten experienced 
teaching specialists in elementary science. 


The many genuine science experiences backed by sufh- 
cient text information so that the child can check his 
thinking and conclusions. 

The simple, straightforward presentation of ideas. 

The practical teachers’ manuals with background infor- 
mation for the teacher and suggestions for many related 
activities and experiments. 


YOU WILL LIKE 
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Youngsters are readers 
when they have books with... 


® EXCITING CONTENT 

=> VIVID, DRAMATIC STYLE 
> AUTHENTIC INFORMATION 
> PERSONAL APPEAL 


Try these Random House 
Books for Boys and Girls 


Welcomed by teachers as an ideal teaching aid, 
devoured by youngsters as high adventure, and 
approved by librarians. 


LANDMARK BOOKS 
$1.50 each. For Grades 5-10, Each action-packed 
book tells of some event or personality that has 
become a turning-point in history. 97 titles. 


Abe Lincoln: Log Cabin to White House 
The Story of D-Day, June 6, 1944 


Rogers’ Rangers and the 
French and Indian War 


The Magna Charta 
The Hudson’s Bay Company 
The West Point Story 


ALLABOUT BOOKS 
$1.95 each. For Grades 4-9. Straight facts pre- 
sented simply and dramatically by renowned 
scientists. 18 titles. 


All About Strange Beasts of the Past 
All About Snakes 


PRY dag rn. All About Moths and Butterflies 





Write now for booklists 
RANDOM HOUSE 
457 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 1956 
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Books for Adults 
(Continued from page 88) 


porated a 110-page comprehensive reference 
manual on general psychology, separated not 
only by its position, but also by being printed 
on colored paper. In this section, the formal 
aspects of psychology are treated. 

This well-written and illustrated textbook 
almost does the complete job of teaching edu- 
cational psychology by itself. It is a useful 
pre-service and in-service reference. Footnotes 
give useful resources rather than to document 
the text.— Reviewed by Gorpon W. ANDERSON, 
associate professor of educational psychology, 
University of Texas, Austin. 


ORAL ASPECTS OF READING. Helen M. 
Robinson, compiler and editor. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Ave., 1955. Pp. 166. $3.50. This number 

of the Supplementary Educational Mono- 

graphs is a report of the 18th annual Uni- 
versity of Chicago Reading Conference (June 

1955) and contains the various papers pre- 

sented at the general and sectional meetings. 

The conference theme is indicated by the title. 






Mi The Children’s 
; Books With 


. ® Suin-vw ce 
** HELP! 


“ie Now—no more reader boredom. No more 


* eo Enjoyment °, 
* a i 


# — struggie to ho!d children’s reading interest! 


x Use books specially created to lighten ycur 
ps x classroom load: For beginning readers—‘'I 
Bye Want To Be” books and the famous “True 

* ; Ro->k’’ series. For older children—the “You” 


“* bozk group. 


ae These colorful books feature coxtrol’ed 
vecabuiaries, with subjecis appealing to 
j every interest. Story continuity gives chil- 
* dren the impulse to “read through.” And 
(for economy) long-lasting, reinforced bind- 


irgs. 


Pien help for yourscl:—NOW. Wri-e 
ef for our complete catalog. 


Childrens Press 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. 
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Consideration is given to the current role of 
oral reading, analysis of various aspects of 
effective oral reading, classroom and admin- 
istrative procedures, techniques for develop- 
ing growth, competence in oral reading, and 
oral reading as a means of communication. 
Lists of noteworthy books (for elementary, 
high school, and junior college students) pub- 
lished since the preceding conference are also 
presented.—Reviewed by EMERY P. BLIESMER, 
assistant professor of educational psychology, 
University of Texas. 


HELPING THE NON-READING PUPIL IN 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. By Harrison 
Bullock. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 1956. 
Pp. 180. $3.75. The “non-reading pupil” 

is defined in this study as one “who cannot 

read any text material well enough to learn 
the subject” or whoze level of reading ability 
precludes his carrying on the work of his 
class. After discussing some procedures used 
in identifying non-reading pupils, the author 
attempts to give a detailed understanding of 
these pupils by giving a number of case studies 
and by discussing the elementary and high 





The Wonder Horse 

A WONDER in kindergarten and nur- 
sery. Its Magic-Spring Action uses up 
surplus energy ... keeps playful young- 
sters entertained for hours .. . helps 
build strong bodies. 


The Wonder Horse Deluxe (shown)— 
Golden Palomino, $29.95. For ages 1-7. 
Other models from $10.95. 


Write for information 


‘ WONDER 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Manufacturers, Collierville, Tenn. 
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school situations which confront such pupils. 
Wavs of adapting to the reading disabilities of 
these students and some suggestions for reme- 
dial reading work and individual instruction 


are alzo discussed to some extent, with em- | 


phasis upon provisions for non-reading learn- 
ing experiences in the classroom. Parts of 
case histories and descriptions of various 


teaching procedures and techniques are used | 


frequently. While attention is given to helping 
the non-reading pupils improve in reading 
ability to a point commenzurate with their 


capacities. the author’s stress is more upon 


understanding these pupils and their handi- 
caps and utilizing and making adaptations in 
view of other learning channels to help them 
meet their educational and emotional needs as 
much as possible.—Reviewed by Emery P. 
BLIESMER. 


THE LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF IN. 
DIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT. By Leland 
H. Stott. Detroit: Merrill-Palmer School, 
71 E. Ferry St., 1955. Pp. 115. $2.75. This 

is a handbook for students of child develop- 
ment. It is intended as a guide for the student 
who undertakes: “(1) To study the child... 
as a unique individual: (2) to trace the child’s 
development . . . from birth . . .; (3) to ex- 
amine the child’s hereditary and environ- 
mental backgrounds . . .: (4) to interpret the 
child’s developmental process in terms of the 
principles of human growth.” 


To facilitate such study, numerous outlines | 


are provided. together with figures and tables, 


illustrative examples, and explanations of | 


theories and methodologies——Reviewed by | 
Leicu Peck, Dept. of Educational Psychology, 


University of Texas. 


PRACTICAL CLASSROOM PROCEDURES 
FOR ENRICHING ARITHMETIC. By 
Herbert F. Spitzer. St. Louis: Webster Pub. 
Co., 1808 Washington Ave., 1956. Pp. 224. 
$3.24. Mr. Spitzer’s new contribution effec- 

tively counters the charges that instructional 

methods in primary arithmetic are sterile and 
lacking in challenge to exceptional students. 


There is nothing unimaginative in this collec- | 


tion of 215 number exercises, games and | 
tricks that may be expected to raise the stu- | 


dents’ interest to quiz-program pitch. Nor 
are the problems lacking in challenge since 
each exercise is leveled at a particular age 
group with the suggestion that an idea might 

(Continued on page 92) 
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A PURPOSE... 


Scientifically designed, beautifully 

° constructed MODERN  PLAYWAY 
3) EQUIPMENT has earned a place in 

3) leading progressive nursery schools, 


kindergartens and primary classrooms 
everywhere. They aid in the develop- 
ment of the child’s muscular strength, 
coordination and control, offers him 
an incentive to think, choose and test, 
and at the same time holds the child’s 
interest by offering activity which he 
enjoys. MODERN PLAYWAY WORK- 


AND-PLAY MATERIALS are thoroughly 
tested to be pedagogically correct for 
the teacher!—psychologically correct 
for the child! 














SEND FOR THIS 
VALUABLE 
BOOKLET TODAY! 
“Handbook of Ed- 
ucational Work- 
and - Play Mate- 
rials’ illustrating 
ever 400 educa- 
tional play mate- 
rials. Only 25¢ 
postpaid. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
"| SANDUSKY OHIO NEW YORK 
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TEACHER 
EDUCATION 
SCHOOLS 








FROEBEL TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Founded 1896 

Specialized courses in Nursery School, Kinder- 
garten, Primary Education. In addition to regular 
day classes, evening, Saturday and summer pro- 
grams are offered. Information on request. 

207 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 
Phone: WA. 2-6761 


PESTALOZZI 








WHEELOCK COLLEGE 


B.S. Degree in Education. Four-year liberal arts- 
professional preparation of teachers for 
nursery, kindergarten, primary 

M.S. Degree in Education. Advanced preparation 
for positions of educational leadership 

Delightful campus life and cultural advantages 
Fall, Spring, Summer Sessions 

132 Riverway Boston 15, Massachusetts 








EARN YOUR MASTER’S DEGREE 


Modern education for nursery and ele- 
mentary school teachers. M.Ed. degree 
—one year. Small classes: individualized 
program. Laboratory school. Part - time, 
Saturday and Summer classes available. 
B.Ed. course 4 years. Fully accredited. 
Coed. Campus on Chicago’s beautiful 
North Shore. Write for College Catalog. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
K. Richard Johnson, President 





2826 Sheridan Road Evanst«n, ‘linois 


PERRY 





e Do you enjoy working with 
children? Perry will prepare 
you to teach nursery school, 
kindergarten, primary and 


ca 
Kindergarten playground, in just 3 years! 
Graduates can obtain. degree 


Normal School of B.S. in Education through 


University credits and Summer School. Teachers in the 
lower grades are more sought after than ever before. 
You will serve humanity, enjoy challenging work with 
fine associates, discover techniques for your home. 
Established 1898. Write for catalog. 
ROOM 312, 815 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 








LESLEY COLLEGE :::. 


A nationally accredited senior college for women 
TEACHER EDUCATION Four-year B.S. in Ed. Degree 
course. Nursery School through grade VI. Graduate 
School confers M.S. in Ed. and Ed.M. Degrees. Seven 
dormitories. Catalogs. 


Director of Admissions, Margery E. Bouma, 
29 Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 91) 


be presented as standard material for the 
fourth grade, or as a special challenge to 
advanced third graders, or as an easy review 
to the fifth grade. 

How well some “exercises” may be used in 
class will depend upon the discretion and skill 
of the teacher. For example. there are some 
questions that can be solved in an orderly 
fashion only through the use of algebra. or 
some method approaching it. It should be 
clear, however. that the over-use of teaching 
aids could compromise the very nature of 
mathematics as a discipline. The student who 
goes on to its more advanced phases should 
not be so imbued with the idea of arithmetic 
as a method of playing games or counting 
piggies as to be shocked to find that mathe- 
matics is essentially an abstract language.— 
Reviewed by M. K. Hace, Jr., Public Schools, 


Austin. 


SUPERVISION IN PHYSICAL EDUCA. 
TION. By Kimball Wiles, Camille Brown, 
and Rosalind Cassidy. Englewood Cliffs, 
V. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1956. Pp. 352. $5.25. 

Materials in this book are based on the most 

recent research on methods and principles of 

leadership, human relations. group dynamics, 
and learning. The chapters are organized to 
present a step-by-step plan for developing and 
maintaining a smoothly operating program 
of physical education and a satisfied faculty. 

The book treats skills in five main sections: 
leadership, democratic action, development of 
the physical education program, personnel ad- 
ministration. and evaluation.—Reviewed by 

Mary Bulce, assistant professor of physical 

education, University of Texas. 


FITNESS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL 
YOUTH. Karl W. Bookwalter and Carolyn 
W. Bookwalter, editors. Washington, D. C.: 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, NEA, 1201 
16th St., N. W., 1956. Pp. 150. $2.25. This 

publication contains timely information and 

program suggestions for the total fitness of 
teen-age youths. Physical, emotional, mental, 
and social fitness are considered as they re- 
late to health, physical education, recreation, 
and outdoor education for boys and girls in 
the teen-age population.—Reviewed by MAry 
BUICE. 
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Bulletins and Pamphlets 


Editor, PATSY MONTAGUE 


HELPING CHILDREN GET ALONG IN 
SCHOOL. By Bess Goodykoontz. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand 
dve.. 1955. Pp. 48. 502. Parents and teach- 

ers ask. “What can we do to help children 

get along in school?” Bess Goodykoontz has 
helped to answer that question in this excel- 
lent bulletin. She discusses: “First Days.” 

“Understanding the School’s Goals.” “Help- 

ing Children Get Along with Others.” and 

“Making the School Good for Children.”— 

P. M. 


UNDERSTANDING HOW GROUPS WORK. 
Chicago: Adult Education Association, 743 
\. Wabash Ave., 1955. Pp. 48. 605. A con- 

cise. valuable aid for those who work with 

adult groups. The specific guides to recogni- 
tion of group difficulties constitute the strong- 
est features of this pamphlet. More attention 
might have been given to signs of group 
prozress and efficiency. I recommend this use- 


Play;Doh 


TRADE MAKE 








(Not a Clay) 
Tne CLEAN NEW Modeling Compound 
Designed ESPECIALLY for 
YOUNG CHILDREN! 


ENCOURAGES CREATIVENESS! The clean, 
new manipulative material made for young chil- 
dren to handle by themselves with a minimum of 
adult supervision. Requires no tools or modeling 
aids which tend to inhibit creativeness. Ready to 
use IMMEDIATELY and can be used again and 
again. Three BRIGHT COLORS and neutral for 
blending. NON-TOXIC, pleasant smelling, WON’T 
STAIN. Ideal for cooperative projects, ‘‘fill-in’’ or 
“free’’ time periods. 








RAINBOW CRAFTS COMPANY 


2815 Highland Ave., Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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ful pamphlet and its companions: How to 
Lead Discussions; Planning Better Programs: 
Taking Action in the Community: How to 
Teach Adults; How to Use Role Playing and 
Other Tools for Learning.—Reviewed by R. 
M. Fink. consultant in mental hygiene, State 
Dept. of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 


IN OUR KINDERGARTEN. By Kindergarten 
Teachers’ Club of San Diego County. San 
Diego: Office of Supt. of Schools, San Diego 
County, 209 Civic Center, 1955. Pp. 24. 
Vo price given. This outstanding bulletin is 

an outgrowth of the thinking and sharing of 

a group of kindergarten teachers. The section. 

“Some Activities for Kindergartens,” should 

be valuable reading for anyone interested in 

a good program for young children.—P. M. 


TEACHING AS A CAREER. By Earl W. 
{nderson. Washington, D. C.: Supt. of 
Documents, Gov. Printing Office, 1955. Pp. 
20. 154. Conciseness and attention to funda- 

mentals are combined to give a remarkable 

perspective of teaching as a career. Choosing 

a vocation and the importance of teaching 

(Continued on next page) 
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are appropriately discussed as introduction 


te-. * L | to a penetrating treatment of the subject with 
A RELIEF special emphasis upon duties, requirements, 
ad employment outlook and practices, salaries, 
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: : : . lic Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 
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BACK TO WHAT WOODSHED? By Justine 
Wise Polier. New York: Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St., 1956. Pp. 28. 
25¢. Tremendous progress has been made 

in treating children in trouble. The cures for 
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CHILDREN LOVE 


THIS NEW 


EASY WAY T0 


Music 


Here’s an easier, better, happier way to teach Music 

to grade students—a method scientifically developed 
>) and tested for years in classrooms throughout 
America. It’s the Song Flute way, that teaches 
rhythm, sight reading, pitch perception, solfeggio 
through “Beat Response.” 


Send for FREE Song Flute Information Folder, NOW! 


For new interest and enthusiasm among your Grade School Music 
Students, you can organize and direct Song Flute classes! It’s easy 
... it’s fun, and your results will win you praise and respect of 
pupils, their parents, and school authorities . .. Mail coupon, or a 
postal... get free, informative folder NOW! 
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a large percentage of the cases of the disease 
of youthful criminality are at hand—but not 
used. The facts show that juvenile courts have 
not failed by “coddling young criminals” and 
that scientific methods show real successes. 
Facilities are lacking and trained personnel 
are needed. Of our 3000 children’s courts, 


less than 200 have detention homes. The rest | 


must send the child to jail pending court 


action or parole him home. More than 100,000 | : 


children are jailed every year under these 
circumstances rather than receiving psycho- 
logical and social welfare care and treatment. 
More than half the counties in the United 
States have never provided probation services 
to their juvenile courts; of those who have, 
few of the personnel are highly qualified. The 
author, who has been a Justice of the Domestic 
Relations Court in New York City since 1935, 
is well qualified to point out the deplorable 
situation that the cry, “punish them,” still 
rings out for children in trouble-—Reviewed 
by JoHN W. MAGILL, associate, Division of 
Special Education, State Dept. of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh, N. C. 





LASTING INTEREST VALUE 


makes JUDY materials the most 
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peal to all children in 
wide age range and in- 


terest level. 
JUDY STORY SETS for 
creative expression § in 


story telling — language 
arts and social studies. 


JUDY PUZZLE INLAYS ap- | 





JUDY ALPHASETS are 
simple and easy to use. 
Effective for spelling, 
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alphabetizing, signs and 
displays, photographic 
titles. 
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-PLA JUMBO-BLOX 


WILL Stimulate Social 
and Dramatic Play! 





Products 
Guaranteed 


For Nursery School 
Through Second Grade 





Low priced, too! 12 Big 12x6x6-in. 
hollow Blox and 4 3-ft. boards (basic 
#4 unit) for just $30! And they 
lock together simply, easily, quickly 
to make things sketched here, plus 
countless others — without teacher 
help! Develop initiative, coopera- 
tion; teach concepts of space rela- 
tions and numbers; big enough to 
build real things. Clear, A-grade Pon- 
derosa Pine; last for years and years! 


Puts Your Mor-Pla 
Blox on Wheels! 


Makes a real ride-on train 
—safe, sturdy—more than 
FY 5% feet long. What fun! 


% 





Train shown here with 
4 Mor-Pla Blox locked on 


4 Big Cars Hook Together Easily! 

Made of strong, %-inch birch ply- 
wood for rugged use. Child can 
quickly, easily hook cars together 
or take them apart. For hauling, 
riding, sharing, learning. Fun for all! 
Just $18.50. 

All prices are f.0.b. Birmingham, Mich. 


Write for further information 
or order now, direct from 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 


P.O. Box 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 
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Over the Editor’s Desk 


Dear Readers: 

While you were attending summer school, 
workshops. or sending wish-you-were-here 
vacation cards. your editor spent a week end 
in Philadelphia planning Cu1LpHoop Epuca- 
TION 1956-57 issues with Editorial Board 
Chairman Laura Hooper. Besides enjoying 
Bala Cynwyd. a suburb of Philadelphia. and a 
feeling of accomplishment from hours of con- 
centrated work. the trip brought an unex- 
pected reward. 

This reward was an opportunity to observe 
a crisply dressed, gay three-and-a-half-year- 
old girl and the relationship with her mother. 
The new. gleaming. silver “Mid-day Keystone” 
train on its “maiden” trip left the station. 
The three-and-a-half-year-old | girl and her 
attractive voung mother peered from the train 
window. The three-and-a-half-year-old chuck- 
led and fairly squealed with delight as her 
father and cousin ran on the platform trying 
to match the speed of the train. Then looking 
back and hurriedly waving to them. father 
and cousin were out of sight. 

The mother then cuddled the girl to her 
side. one arm embracing her and the other 
hand holding a book. (True. her choice of 
books made me want to suggest ACEI’s Bibli- 
ography of Books for Children or Children’s 
Books for $1.25 or Less.) The young mother 
read and read. The child showed all outward 
signs of enjoyment and security by the 
mother’s proximity and the steady drone of 
her voice. Thought I: The mother’s voice 
mizht only serve to repeat over and over again 
to the child: mother is near, mother is near. 
The child manipulated the railroad ticket. 
hummed a soft little tune of contentment. in- 
termittently looked at the pictures in the book. 
and if her mother’s voice stopped. urged her 
to continue reading. This went on about an 
hour. Then the mother nuzzled the little girl’s 
nose, much as a mare does to her colt as if 
to say: there! that ends this activity. Next 
they set off hand in hand. swaying down the 
aisle to explore the new train. 

After a half hour. the mother and the child 
returned. Preparations for a nap were made 
by placing a sweater over the child. However. 
with the excitement of a ride on a new modern 
train, would a_three-and-a-half-year-old be 
likely to drop off to sleep? The child chose 
Rudolph the Reindeer from among the three 
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books her mother had brought for the journey 
and requested her mother to read again. It 
was this setting that brought about these gen- 
eralizations: If more parents read to children, 
they would be more apt to have a desire to 
learn to read when the right time arrived. If 
more children had the kind of mother-child 
relationships here described, as a climate for 
learning and behaving, it is safe to assume 
we would have more adjusted, secure children, 

What do you think? 

Send vour reactions to 


0 


That All Children May Learn: 
Resources Must Be Explored will 
be the November theme. Alice 
Miel. Teachers College. Columbia University, 
writes editorially that resources for or against 
children depend upon how they are selected 
and used. 

The inner resources of children which in- 
fluence the ordering of equipment and mate- 
rials, recorded by a school staff, led by Laura 
Hooper. Illman School for Children. Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

Effective Utilization of Mass Media. a svm- 
posium, will be: 

What is the effect of mass media on chil- 
dren? Paul Witty, Nosthwectern University, 
treats this question. How do teachers use mass 
media with children? Amo De Bernardis, 
Portland Public Schools, reports from obser- 
vation. What are out-of-school media? Paul 
Witt. Teachers College. Columbia University, 
writes this part. 

Are classrooms planned for children? 
Loretta) Doyle. Winnetka, Illinois, Public 
Schools, writes the teacher’s viewpoint. 

Coordinating school building resources in 
a materials center is told by Maurice Ahrens, 
University of Florida. He includes a floor 
plan of a school which is planning such a 
center. 

What new classroom materials and equip- 
ment should we be exploring? Kenneth Howe, 
Children’s School. National College of Educa- 
tion, has some opinions on this question. 

Concerns for Children in Norway is told 
by Calli Thaugland, a teacher in Oslo. 

Reviews and news are also on the month’s 
reading “menu.” 
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